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The one great rule 

of composition is to 

speak the truth. 
—Thoreau 
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Governor Warns of Special Session 





Bankers Protest 


AUSTIN 
Gov. Price Daniel this week 
warned he may call a special 
session if the legislature does 
not pass his abandoned prop- 
erties law, then appeared be- 
fore the House revenue and 
tax committee to testify that 
he is pushing the measure “to 
prevent others from keeping 
something that’s not theirs.” 


A large delegation of bankers 
from all over the state turned up 
for the hearing. They warned that 
the proposal would violate the law 
of contracts, damage the relation- 
ship of banker to depositor, and do 
injury to the prestige of the bank- 
ing community. 


In a printed booklet distributed 
to legislators and bankers, the 
governor wrote: “In the present 
matter, honest and reasonable 
minds should be able to agree on 
some suitable enactment. I hope 
it can be done at this regular ses- 
sion instead of requiring the call 
of a special session for this pur- 
pose. If we fail I would have no 
other alternative.” 

Rep. Charles Hughes of Sher- 
man, veteran House liberal and 
main sponsor of the measure, toid 
the Observer pressure from local 
bankers has been as strong as in 
1959 and that a floor vote ‘‘would 
be very close.” Other legislators 
said they have been receiving nu- 
merous telegrams and phone calls. 

After hearing testimony, tax 
committee chairman Charles Ball- 
man of Borger referred the meas- 
ure to a favorable subcommittee 
composed of Reps. George Hin- 
son, chairman; Ted Springer, 
Tony Korioth, Franklin Spears, 
and Sam Collins. The bill might 
reach the floor by the middle of 
the week. 

Daniel’s proposal, modified from 
last time, would put teeth in the 
present law by requiring those 
holding funds unclaimed for seven 
years or more to report them to 
the state treasurer. Names of the 
last known owners would be 
posted. The attorney general 
would file escheats suits to get 
the money for the state. 

“‘No one ever proposed this bill 
just to pick on the banks,”’’ Daniel 


Sharp Exchanges 





told the committee, ‘‘as might be 
inferred from the fact that banks 
in the past have been the main 
opposition.”’ The proposal also 
covers abandoned properties held 
by oil and gas, insurance, and 
savings and loan companies, he 
said. 

This measure, he said, ‘‘was rec- 
ommended by the American Bar 
Assn., the Commission on Uni- 
form State Laws, and the Coun- 
cil on State Governments. About 
36 states have enacted laws along 
this line—Virginia and California 
just recently.” 


According to the FBI, Daniel 
charged, over half of the embez- 
zlement in the nation is done in 
dormant funds. 

“In addition to the $17 million 
subject to. escheat, I conserva- 
tively estimate an additional $10 
million would go to people now 
living who would be found by the 
procedure under this law,” he 
said. ‘I’ve done everything in my 
power to meet the objections of 
bankers two years ago to make 
this bill fairer to them.” 

“Some of my banker friends— 
and I’ve still got a few banker 
friends left in this stafe—tell me 
these dormant accounts are eaten 
up by service charges in the na- 
tional banks.”’ Later the governor 
said he had “diligently tried to 
find out if banking interests in 
other states have been hurt by 
such a law.”’ He said the president 
of the Arizona bankers associa- 
tion had told him he could not 
see how bankers could oppose 
such a measure. 

Hughes told the committee, 
“T’ve heard that this is going to 
make poor public relations for 
the banks. I doubt if it is going to 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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In Berry Hearing 


AUSTIN 

Rep. Virgil Edward Berry of 
San Antonio had the crowd, 
but some of the opponents of 
his horse racing amendment 
had potent arguments in a 
full-dress hearing this’ week. 

The gallery was packed to 
standing with guys and dolls, 
most of them wearing pro-racing 
ribbons supplied by Berry. As 
the six-hour session ground down 
toward the wire, the pro-Berry 
atmosphere dwindled and _ the 
white-maned gambler lost his 
usual studied blandness and dis- 
cussed with two legislators who 
opposed him the possibility of 
their political extermination. 

Berry’s measure to allow local 
option racing in nine of the larg- 
est counties of Texas was de- 





dated before the constitutional 
amendments committee. 

Outstanding in the anti-racing 
group was Dr. Arthur A. Smith, 
vice president and economist of 
the First National Bank in Dal- 
las. 

Berry had called eleven pro- 
racing witnesses, practically all 
of whom earn their living or par- 
ticipate in the sport, before Smith, 
who had to catch a plane, was 
allowed to break in. 

Break in he did with sledge- 
hammer blows of argument which 
revived the hearing that, through 
the repetitious testimony of the 
Previous witnesses, was fast dy- 
ing. 

Said Smith: Gambling attracts 
people in the low-income brack- 

(Continued on Page 6) 





INDEPENDENTS ATTACK 
PRODUCTION TAX HI 





Stand-Ins 


In Austin — 
Reach Peak 


AUSTIN 

More than 400 high-spirited 
white and Negro demonstra- 
tors walked the sidewalks in 
front of four theaters here for 
four hours on Lincoln’s birth- 
day, once again seeking inte- 
gration of the movies, and once 
again being denied. 

Elsewhere in Texas, demon- 
strations were conducted at thea- 
ter houses in Dallas and San An- 
tonio, part of a national series of 
sit-ins all having their impetus 
and beginnings in Austin. 

Mostly the demonstrators were 
of college age. Roger Shattuck of 
the Romance languages depart- 
ment and John Silber, philoso- 
phy professor, were among the 
few University of Texas faculty 
members who turned out. The 
Rev..Lee Freeman of the Univer- 
sity Baptist Church was the only 
minister identified in the line. 

The demonstrations were con- 
ducted as usual: the pro-integra- 
tionist would ask the theater at- 
tendant if Negroes were being 
admitted. Sometimes the question 
would be more pointed, such as, 
“Do you still discriminate against 
Americans?” When he got his an- 
swer—usually polite, always short 
—the demonstrator would turn 
away and go to the end of the 
line to repeat the process and 
another demonstrator would step 
up to continue the gentle harass- 
ment. 

On the Drag, the Texas Theater, 
part of the Trans-Texas chain, 
and the Varsity, part of the Inter- 
state chain, were hit. Downtown, 
the State and the Paramount, in 
Interstate, were subjected to the 
line-ups. 

There was no question about 
the effect on business. At the 
Texas, for example, there were 
seven patrons in the movie house 
when the demonstrations started 
at 2 p.m. Twenty-five minutes 
later two college-age boys bought 
tickets, and 15 minutes later two 
girls went in. 

If tempters wore thin occasion- 
ally, this was true not among the 
demonstrators but among some of 
the attendants and spectators. 

Charles Root, Austin manager 
for Interstate, told Mrs. Frances 
Rainwater and Mrs. Ethel Bar- 
row they should ‘‘go back to Rus- 
sia,” if they felt minorities are 
sometimes right and majorities 
wrong. This spat occurred on the 
sidewalk in front of the Varsity. 
Later Root told the Observer, 
“They have their rights and we 
have ours. I would try to explain 
our position to them by the hour, 
if I had time, but I don’t have 
time.” 

Root said the demonstrations 
aren't hurting business. ‘‘People 
think this is a great show,” he 
said. ‘‘They come to see the dem- 
onstrators but stay to see the 
movies.” 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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AUSTIN 
men stood adamant against 


Gov. Price Daniel’s proposed three percent temporary increase 


in natural gas production before 
day. The bill, introduced by ve 
ef Mineola and estimated to net 
emergency deficit-retiring prog! 


grounds that the levy could r 
the governor had said. 

“The tragedy of this-measure 
that it hits hardest those who are 
least able to pay,’’ John Daven 
port, counsel for Texas Indepen 
dent Producers and Royalty Own 
ers testified. ‘You're going to hit 
hardest those small marginal or 
erators.” Davenport and 
representatives of TIPRO and 
various oil and gas associations 
argued that under _ contract 
arrangements independents would 
ibe saddled with almost all of t 
flat production levy. 

Hinson, who handled Daniel 
severance beneficiary tax aimed 
at the major pipelines in ths 
House in 1959, said he had 
deep feeling about increasing the 
production tax. This is the first 
time I’ve ever supported such 
measure. 


other 


“But all this bill will do 
raise the tax from seven to ten 
percent for one year. I wouldn't 
be handling it if it were a per 
manent tax.” Hinson argued that 
the price of natural gas has ir 
«creased since Gov. Allan Shivers 
production levy in 1955 and that 
a slight increase would do 
great damage. 


Dedicated Reserves 
Late Friday night, after 
Observer had gone to press, 
committee also heard testimor 
on Rep. Bob Eckhardt’s tax 
dedicated reserves, estimated 
bring in $40 million annually. H 
is offering the bill in lieu of tt 
Daniel-Hinson production tax 
Eckhardt said he had drawr 
the bill to meet objections mad 
by the Third Court of Crimin 
Appeals, which declared the se\ 
erance beneficiary tax unconst 
tutional because it was a tax 
inter-state commerce. The pe! 


son who owns the gas well would 
be the “severance producer” and 


the person who contracts to tak« 
the gas away would be the 


‘ded 


cated reserve producer.”’ The less 


a pipeline pays for gas, the mor« 
it would pay in taxes. Texas pro 
ducers under the Eckhardt plar 
would not be taxed. 


If the Eckhardt tax reaches the 


House floor, either singly or along 
with the straight production tax 


increase, the stage would be set 


for another battle similar to the 
1959 severance beneficiary fight 


with a larger tax at issue than 


two years ago. 


Other Testimony 
‘In further defending the 
duction levy increase, Hinson s 
there are 3,050 gas producers 
the state, the 50 large producer 
produce 80 to 85 percent of natu 
gas in Texas, and revenue fro! 
the tax hike would be der 
mostly from them. 

“This is the only tax bill 
have in this directien,’’ Hinsor 
said. “I don't say I won't support 
others.” 

William Abington, Fort Worth 
general counsel for Texas 
Continent Oil and Gas Assn., said 


i700 


Mid- | 


the House tax committee Fri- 
ran legislator George Hinson 
$22.5 million as part of the 
was largely attacked on 
passed on to pipelines as 


ary 


oposed tax represents a 43 

t increase in present natural 

taxes and would 

1dditional handicap to the 
and gas industry. 


branded as ‘“‘inaccurate’’ 
Daniel's claims that from 
towseven-eighths of the 
increase could be passed on to 
the pipelines. He said the oil 
and gas industries were not sep- 
arate and that in nearly all in- 
stances a gas tax was paid by an 
il producing taxpayer. Oil and 
gas are paying “‘an excess of our 
fair share’’ in state taxes, he tes- 


tified 


auction 


He 


one-half 


Hurd of Laredo. TIPRO 
argued that the 3000 

t producers would feel the 
pact of the measure. The 
majority of producers, he 

n describing the results of 
O queries, ‘‘must pay under 
ting contracts (with pipelines) 
most existing taxes or all 
ease that might occur.” A 
ey of 28 producers, he said} 


me) Cit LA 

wv rcowerrivery’ 7 
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that 64 percent have at 
some contracts under which 
production tax is passed on 
the buyers, 68 percent pay more 
production tax than do 
and 82 percent either 
ore than the buyers or have 
ast some contracts with no 
provision. 


Puckett, representing 
Central Texas Oil and Gas 
tion, said he opposed any 

er tax on oil and gas. 
Collins of Panhandle Pro- 
and Royalty Owners Assn. 
i George Anderson Jr. of the 
Texas Oil and Gas Assn. 
testified against further taxes 

gas. 


lyeTs 


l and 
Max Carriker of Roby 
i Collins, “Is it a good meas- 
f a business tax to be able 
mass it on?” 
have heard it said this is one 
» tax pipelines,” Collins 
But the question of whether 
tax can be passed on or not 
t a big question. The oil and 
terests as a whole are being 
sproportionately taxed.”’ 
*n do you subscribe to the 
iple of ability to pay?” 


I do,’ Collins replied. 


Correction 

Observer reported in a re- 
Political Intelligence col- 
that Cong. Jim Wright's 
t County chairman is Bill 
former Shivers supporter. 
Wright's supporters in Tarrant 
unty have informed us we were 
Bill Brown is not his 
inty campeign manager. We 

gret the error. 


error 








Intensive Questioning in State Affairs 





Communist Charges Voiced 


The interim Liane oe: 
gating committee would prob- 
ably have probed for suspected 
communistic activities on the 
campus of the University of 
Texas if it had had time to do 
the job right, Rep. Lloyd Mar- 
tin of Normagee told the 
Observer this week. 

The committee may have been 
influenced to some extent also by 
worry over the possibility of a 
repetition of ‘‘the San Francisco 
incident,” Martin intimated. 

Martin was referring to the 
widely-publicized student demon- 
strations in San Francisco pro- 
testing the visit of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

“You know, five or six clever 
students could work up 400 or 
500 students into doing anything 
they wanted them to do,” Martin 
said. “There was some concern 
up here when the students talked 
of marching on the capitol be- 
cause of the tuition increases a 
couple of years ago. The ser- 
geant-at-arms was really con- 
cerned. Well, we wanted to avoid 
that sort of thing.” 

Martin, who was a member of 
the investigating committee that 
operated primarily in Jefferson 
County, was questioned by the 
Observer after his appearance be- 
fore the House state affairs com- 
mittee requesting that the U.S. 
House be memorialized to con- 
tinue the operations of its Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

He told the state affairs com- 
mittee it is “significant that the 
Communists have come to rec- 
ognize the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee as one of their 
foremost obstacles’ in making 
headway in this country, but that 
“at present a very small but very 
vocal minority wants the HUAC 
eliminated.” 

To back up this point, he dis- 
Played a three-quarter page ad 
from the New York Times (Feb. 
9) requesting Congress to abolish 
the HUAC and signed by several 
hundred well-known persons. 

Martin pointed out that the pe- 
tition to abolish was signed by 
Harry Bridges, West Coast long- 
shore boss who has been tried for 
suspected communistic ties, and 
the Rev. Martin Luther King, fa- 
mous leader of Negro demonstra- 
tions in the South. 

The petition said, in part, “We 
believe that the U.S. Supreme 
Court has, in the US vs. Watkins 
case, made it clear that the com- 
mittee has habitually misused its 
mandate in unconstitutional ways 
for political purposes; that it has 
become an agency for repression; 
that it has usurped the functions 
of the executive and judicial 
branches of our government.” 

From this point on Martin un- 
derwent some rather sharp ques- 
tioning, with occasional support 
thrown in, from the state affairs 
group. 

Rep. Bob Mullen of Alice: 
“Would you read me the com- 
munists from Texas on that list?” 


Martin: ‘I'm not saying they 
are communists."’ 
Mullen: “Well, just call them 


nice guys then, or anything you 
want, but read their names, 
please.” 

Martin: ‘‘Professor C. E. Ayres, 
economist; Molly M. Berke, civic 
leader,—I'm identifying them as 
they are identified here in the ad 
—J. Frank Dobie, editor-author; 
Rev. Alfred D. Heininger, Con- 
gregational minister; Emmitt R. 
Johnson, businessman; Professor 
George I. Sanchez.” 

Among the others who signed 
the ad: Allan Nevins, Nobel lau- 
reates Dr. Linus Pauling and Dr. 
Harold Lasswell, Thornton Wil- 
der, Rexford Tugwell, Howard 
Mumford Jones, Dr. Harlow 
Shapley, Helen Gahagan Dougles, 





Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Dr. Norman 
Thomas. j 

Mullen: ‘‘Aren't you happy with 
the way the FBI investigates 
these matters?” 

Martin: “Certainly. But they 
put a veil of secrecy over their 
investigations."’ 

Mullen: “They do, and I like 
it that way.” 

Martin: “The people of the 
United States should know what 
these people are doing.” 


Likes McCarthy 
Rep. DeWitt Hale of Corpus 
Christi: ‘‘Do you think such reso- 
lutions as this do any good?’ 
Martin: “I think it is worth- 
while to speak up on such mat- 





Hale: 
try to tell Congress how to run 
its affairs?” 

Martin: “I 
might be influenced if we failed 
to pass this resolution.’’ 


“Do you think we should 


think Congress 


Rep. Neil Caldwell of Alvin: 
“Do you think the. House Un- 
American Activities has done as 
much good as the late Sen. Mc- 
Carthy?” 

Martin: “I don’t think I under- 
stand the content’ of your ques- 
tion.” 

Caldwell: ‘“‘Have they been as 
active in their investigations as 
he was?” 

Martin: ‘“‘The committee hasn’t 
been utilized as vigorously as the 
late Sen. McCarthy. I have a lot 
of admiration and respect for the 
late Sen. McCarthy.” 

Caldwell: “How many com- 
munists has the committee ex- 
posed?’’ 

Martin: ‘‘I checked a book out 
of the library and it listed several 
hundred, maybe a thousand, com- 
munists who have come before 
the committee.” 


Caldwell: ‘“‘Card-carrying com- 
munists?” 
Martin: “I don’t know if they 


were all card-carrying. Some of 
them give up their cards, you 
know, and go underground.” 
Caldwell: “If we memorialized 
Congress to establish several of 
these committees, we should be 
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Key Vote on Referendum 


AUSTIN 
The University of Houston's 
narrow survival this week gauged 
with uncomfortable accuracy the 
risks all future added-expense 
bills will run in this legislature. 


UH, asking entry into the state 
system, offers a $22 million estab- 
lishment for free, if the state will 
just pick up the multi-million 
operational tab. 


Sen. William Moore of Bryan 
moved ttiat the bill to admit UH, 
sponsored by Sen. Robert W. 
Baker of Houston, be killed by 
sending it to a subcommittee with 
no date to report. Baker beat 
Moore by a touch-and-go vote of 
10 to 7. 


The House smashed down 81-65 
the proposal by Rep. Wesley Rob- 
erts of Seminole to instruct the 
state affairs committee to report 
immediately on a bil) that would 
allow April 4 voters to name their 
cholee of broad-based taxes, but 
@ choice of no other kind of tax. 








able to drive all of them under- 
ground.” 

Martin: “I doubt it.’’ 

Mullen> “Someone has just 
Passed me a note saying the Rus- 
silans were on our side in the 
last war. I want to say that I was 
also on our side in the last war. 
I don’t think the threat to our 
country comes from our college 
professors, or from a few of our 
protestant clergymen, or from our 
neighbor down the street. The 
threat is from some areas in 
Latin America and from the main 
centers of communism, Russia 
and China.” 

Martin: “It’s a dual threat, 
ternal and external.” 

Caldwell: ‘If I though J. Frank 
Dobie needed anyone to rise in 
his defense, I would, but I don’t 
think he does.” 


GOP Card 

Rep. Ronald Roberts of Hills- 
boro: ‘‘What about that professor 
over in Marshall you said was a 
communist. How do you know he 
was? Was he carrying a card?’ 

Martin: ‘Well, he was thought 
to be a communist.” 

Roberts: ‘I just wondered. I 
used to carry a Young Repwbli- 
can’s card, but I'm a Democrat.” 

The resolution was sent to sub- 
committee: Ben Lewis, Dallas, 
chairman; Ray Price of Franks- 
ton, Murray Watson of Mart. 

Also sent to a sub-committee 
was Henderson’s Rep. Sam Par- 
sons’ resolution asking Congress 
te offer as a constitutional amend- 
ment a bill that would enable 
the legislatures of one-fourth the 
states to hold up a Supreme 
Court decision until it had been 
ratified by three-fourths the 
states. 

Rep. Criss Cole of Houston’ was 
first to open fire on Parsons, de- 
manding to know if he wanted to 
be ruled “by law.or by people.” 

Parsons said he wanted to be 
ruled by laws, but “they should 
be approved by the people” and 
they should “not favor Russia.” 
Parsons contends several recent 
Supreme Court decisions have 
favored communists and fellow- 
travelers in this country. 

Cole suggested that “if they 
are bad laws, why not change 
them” rather than over-ride deci- 
sions based on them. 

When Joe Cannon of Mexia pro- 
tested that ‘one-fourth of the 
states could, under this proposal, 
hold up the laws of the land for 
three years,” Parsons replied: 
“Well, some of these laws should 
be held up.”’ B.S. 


* 


in- 


* 


The vote means the bill must 
follow the normal course at the 
normal speed. It will be heard by 
the state affairs committee 
Wednesday. 


But the vote was also inter- 
preted by many legislators as the 
probable line-up of power in dis- 
putes over tax measures. The 
winning alliance of voters in this 
instance followed closely the line- 
up that put Jim Turman in the 
Speaker’s chair. 

The hand-to-mouth existence of 
tHe Department of Corrections 
was underscored by the emer- 
gency move by the Senate finance 
committee to juggle funds that 
would keep the department go- 
ing. 

Crop failures had left the prison 
system $650,000 short. Of this, 
$400,000 will be made up from 
mineral lease income funds. The 
other $250,000 will come from 
funds originally marked for con- 
struction of some guard housing. 

Two anti-pollution bills, which 








Council Asks $$$ 





Total Request Refused in Budget 


“Surely $10,000 is not an 
exorbitant sum to devote to 
improving the well-being of 
over 100,000 Texas men, wom- 
en, and children,” Glenn Gar- 
rett, chairman of the Council 
on Migrant Labor, told the 
House appropriations commit- 
tee this week. 

The Council, a co-ordinating 
and advisory body on migrant 
labor problems, requested $10,335 
to continue its operations for the 
year. The legislative budget board 
has recommended cutting off the 
agency without any funds. 

“The labor of these Texans is 
vital to the economy of the states 
in which they work,” Garrett 
testified. ‘‘Their labor is of even 
greater benefit to our Texas econ- 
omy—for they not only harvest 
our vast croplands, but also re- 
turn to spend in Texas communi- 
ties the wages they earn up 
north. 

“At this moment there is great- 
er public awareness and keener 
interest in the problem of our 
migrants than ever before,’ he 
said. ‘‘In Texas, concern over the 
problem has grown rapidly in the 
last two years. Several other 
states are devoting substantial 
funds to the education and wel- 
fare of Texas migrants while 
they are temporarily within their 
borders, in projects designed to 
bring our citizens up to the level 
of their own in education and 
health.” 

Garrett and Col. Egon Tausch, 
the Council’s executive secretary, 
endorsed in the course of the 
hearing the five bills concerning 
migrant workers introduced dur- 
ing the session: on child labor, 
school attendance, vehicle safety, 
housing standards, and licensing 
of crew leaders. “This legislation 
is considered to be essential and 
feasible,” Garrett said. 


This drew a sharp reprimand 
from Rep. Bill Hollowell of Grand 
Saline, chairman of the appropri- 
ations subcommittee on depart- 
ments and agencies. ‘‘Do you 
think it’s proper for you to come 
over here and lobby to try to get 
the legislature to pass certain leg- 
islation?” Hollowell demanded. 


Hollowell also persistently ques- 
tioned Tausch and Garrett on 
whether the Council has served 
any useful purpose. “What good 
is this agency?” he asked, “‘apart 
from getting the people of Texas 
to pay more taxes?” He inquired 
if the Council had any authority 


* * 


are opposed by some industrialists 
as “tyrannical,’’ shouldered their 
way to House sub-committee. One 
would raise from $100 to $250 the 
fine for creating a public nui- 
sance and would give county 
courts jurisdiction rather than 
justice courts, which means local 
authorities would have closer con- 
trol over potential nuisance 
sources. 

The other bill would give coun- 
ty health officers authority to 
“enter and inspect’’ potential pol- 
lution sources. 

The San Jacinto Mounment is 
falling apart, judging from the 
chunky debris presented as evi- 
dence to the Senate finance com- 
mittee by devotees of the menu- 
ment in requesting money to 
patch it up. They said the monu- 
ment is in dangerous condition. 
Sen. Baker said the state should 
either repair it or close it. The 
repairs request was for $219,700. 


t 





over the migrants’ housing and 
living conditions. 

“There is no law now to author- 
ize the department of health to 
enforce standards in these 
camps,” Tausch replied. ‘‘We hope 
they get this authority. This is 
one area in which we'd like to 
make progress.’’ The Texas Coun- 
cil of Churches, Tausch said, has 
a migrant ministry which travels 
with the workers. Since there 
are no laws on basic standards, 
he said, these ministers try to 
persuade landowners to provide 
good facilities and the workers 
to use them properly. 

Rep. John Huebner of Bay City 
said he attended a conference of 
governors of the Western states 
in Phoenix where the migrant 
situation was studied. ‘‘We’ve got 
a big problem here,” he said. 
“The kids aren’t going to school, 
the workers are victimized by 
these crew chiefs who haul them 
around, they have poor places to 
stay. 


“There's no single agency that 
has any authority to make a com- 
plete survey of the problems,” 
Huebner said. “This Council was 
set up to make recommendations 
for legislation. I’m not making 
a big pitch for the Council on 
Migrant Labor, but I do want to 
toss that out as an explanation of 
what this group does.”’ 

Rep. Malcolm McGregor of El 
Paso asked Huebner, a legislative 
budget board member, why the 
Council’s request was left out of 
the budget. 

“The thinking of the budget 
board is not entirely mine,” Hueb- 
ner replied, ‘‘but I think they left 
it out primarily to bring this 
thing out for discussion to find 
out what has been accomplished 
and if the Council should be con- 
tinued.” 

“‘Hasn’t the Council been quite 
active in surveying the needs of 
the migrants?” McGregor asked. 

Huebner said yes, and pointed 
out that the seven state agencies 
which are represnted on _ the 
Council “all have an interest in 
the migrant problem, but none 
has any authority. The Council 
has tried to put all these recom- 
mendations in one little pot.’’ 


In response to a question by 
Rep. Virginia Duff of Ferris, 
Tausch said the Council has ab- 
solutely no responsibility over the 
school attendance of migrant 
children. “In my opinion, if the 
law is changed requiring 180-day 
school attendance (from the pres- 
ent 120) the great majority of 
them would go to school,” he said. 

Huebner said: ‘“‘To keep these 
kids in school, traveling around 
a@s much as they do, would re- 
quire a kind of peripatetic school 
system.”’ 

“I just don’t see any solution 
fo that problem,” Hollowell said. 

“I don’t either,” Huebner 
added. 

“I think if the law is changed,” 
Tausch argued, “the parents 
would make the changes neces- 
sary to put their children in 
school. The Texas Education 
Agency feels that if all children 
were required to go to school 
180 days every year, these par- 
ents who go on the road would 
be more inclined to leave their 
children in Weslaco or Laredo 
or wherever.” 

‘“‘Who’d they have to leave the 
children with?” Hollowell asked. 

“With family relatives,’ Tausch 
said. ‘‘As it is now, the habits of 
thought of the parents prevail. 
But these people are generally 
law-abiding. It’s been shown in 
other states, strange enough, that 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Abolish Inequities, Proponents Say 





Franchise Tax Tussle -- Pro and Con 


AUSTIN 
Almost a score of corpora- 
tion representatives argued for 
a more favorable business cli- 
mate, protested against a “‘dan- 
gerous trend” in Texas tax pol- 
icies, and got in a few plugs 
for a general sales tax in hear- 
ings this week before the 
House tax committee on Gov. 
Daniel’s franchise tax aimed 
at the major interstate corpor- 
ations. 


Carrying the bill for the gov- 
ernor, Reps. Franklin Spears of 
San Antonio and Joe Cannon of 
Mexia defended the measure, esti- 
mated in net $10 million annually, 
on grounds that the present fran- 
chise levy discriminates against 
Texas companies doing most of 
their business in the state. 

After hearing testimony into 
the late hours Wednesday, com- 
mittee chairman Charles Ballman 
referred the bill to a subcommit- 
tee composed of Rep. Bill Pieratt, 
liberal from Giddings, Minton 
Murray, conservative from Har- 
lingen, and Bob Eckhardt, liberal 
from Houston. The Observer is 
advised that the measure may 
reach the floor by the middle of 
the week. x 

The subcommittee will also con- 
sider a substitute offered by Rep. 
Maco Stewart of Galveston. His 
bill would eliminate the present 
franchise tax and levy a corpor- 
ate income tax of one percent for 
an estimated $115 million annu- 
ally. 

The bill will affect “‘only the 
7,000 corporations engaged in in- 
terstate business,” Spears said in 
stressing parts of Daniel’s tax 
message. “Under the present law 
some foreign corporations have 
Property and operations in this 
state 100 times as large as some 
of your hometown, wholly-domes- 
tic companies and still pay less 
in franchise taxes than your own 
companies. They have a tax haven 
here which exists in no other state 
except Washington. 

‘*You’ll hear these witnesses say 
that people will move out of Texas 
if we pass this tax,’’ Spears said. 
“When you hear them bleed and 
cry that we’re ruining them, re- 
member that Washington and 
Texas are the only two places that 
allow these interstate companies 
such a favorable franchise tax.” 
He cited a Texas A&M study that 
showed taxes behind ten other lo- 
cation factors in Texas industries. 

“It’s not our intent to discrim- 
inate against any business,” Can- 
non told the committee. ‘“‘But as 
it is now, we are discriminating 
against our own companies and 
giving a tremendous advantage to 
the interstate corporations who 
are drawing our natural resources 
out of our state without paying 
their fair tax share.” 

Norman Coombs, tax authority 
for Champion Paper Co. of Ohio 
and its Texas affiliates argued the 
primary purpose of a franchise 
tax is regulation. ‘‘Because of its 
narrow-base, it cannot be relied 


Texas forests,” pays in franchise 
taxes “only a fraction of your 
total capital because most of your 
gales are out of state.” A smail 
sawmill doing all its business in 
Texas is taxed on 100 percent of 
it capital, he argued. 

Asked by Rep. Tony Korioth his 
opinion on whet kind of taxes his 
company should pay the state, 
Coombs replied, “Purely from 
the standpoint of attracting indus- 
try, I don’t think any are attrac- 
tive.” He advised the committee 
to take into account not only the 
amount of franchise taxes paid by 
a company, but all other taxes as 
well. 

Raymond W. Hedges of the 
Odessa chamber of commerce,also 
argued for a “‘better business cli- 
mate” to attract new industries. 
“I think individual citizens in 
Texas aren’t paying their fair 
share of taxes,” he sad. 





Korioth expressed his opinion 
that when corporations come to 
the state “they create extra so- 
cial needs—for more teachers, 
schools, roads, and welfare pro- 
grams, It’s the growth of the state 
that’s created these problems,” he 
said. The fact that the legislature 
is now faced with mounting so- 
cial problems would indicate that 
large corporations have not paid 
a fair share. Hedges vigorously 
disagreed. 

Curtis Cadenhead, representing 
Lone Star Steel, said a franchise 
tax increase “‘would be a deterrent 
to business. The sponsors said we 
should be interested in selling to 
the people-of Texas. But you can’t 
get rich merely selling to a family 
of twelve sitting around a table.” 

Eckhardt asked Cadenhead if 
he agreed that, in a competitive 
situation between fTarger and 
smaller companies in one indus- 
try, the fact that the franchise 
tax falls equally on both creates 
a definite tax inequity. 

“The franchise tax should only 
be a permit tax,’’ Cadenhead re- 
plied. 

“I agree,” Eckhardt said, ‘but 
as long as we've got this tax, we 
should equalize the burden on the 
larger and smaller companies.” 

Stewart argued that an increase 
in the franchise tax would in- 
crease levies on companies with 
piants and payrolls in Texas and 





favor corporations like U.S. Steel 
over Lone Star. 

Murray asked Cadenhead what 
tax he would propose to take the 
place of the franchise tax. 

“A broad based sales tax,” Ca- 
denhead replied. 

“You are suggesting this as a 
substitute for the franchise tax?” 
Murray asked. 

“Why not?’’ Cadenhead said. 

“I heard two years ago, when 
I sat on the conference commit- 
tee, that on taxes it’s a matter of 
business vs. the common people,” 
Murray said. ‘‘We ended up with 
corporations and big business 
carrying 25 percent of the tax load 
and the people 75 percent. All we 
hear you people telling us is you 
don’t want to pay any more on 
taxes.” 

“Business doesn’t mind at all 
paying its fair share,” Cadenhead 
argued. i 

“They didn’t do it two years 
ago,”’ Murray responded. ‘‘I’m for 
you on a sales tax, but we’ve got 
to have something to go along 
with it.’’ Cadenhead said he 
agreed. 

Rep. Sam Collins said, ‘‘You 
stand there suggesting what the 
common people should pay. I want 
to know what business should pay. 
I think business is getting a lot 
out of Texas too.” 

E. E. Mathison of Rockwell 
Valves, Inc., said Texas tax poli- 
cies were contributing to ‘‘a dan- 
gerous trend” for business. ‘‘J 
think we still have a pretty fair 
climate, but I urge you not to do 
anything to mess it up.” 

Dean Grossnickle of Dresser 
Industries said, “This tax doesn’t 
solve the state’s financial needs 
—it’s only a small portion of what 
you seek to raise.”” Advocating a 
sales tax, he said “all citizens 
share the tax burden, the payee 
knows when he pays the taxes, 
and visitors to the state will in- 
crease revenues.” 

James T. Cox, representing 
Schlumberger Well Surveying 
Corp., stressed the jobs and the 
payroll his company creates in 
Texas. ‘‘We move around from 
state to state,” he said. ‘‘We don’t 
wait for taxes to be enacted. We 
move when we see a trend that 
points in only on direction.” He 
said that although his company 
derives only one-third of its in- 
come from Texas, it pays two- 
thirds of its taxes here. 

“If you must raise taxes,” he 
advised, ‘‘impose one that raises 
revenue rather than one that at- 
tempts to enact social legislation 
through taxes.” A tax proposed 
to hit certain businesses ‘is a 
destructive, deterioriating thing.” 





Rep. George Hinson of Mine- 
ola asked, “You said you've trav- 
eled in 30 states. You gave us a) 
severe warning not to do any- 
thing tonight. Don’t you make the | 
same type of speech in each | 
state?” 

“No,”’ Cox replied, 
them we got out of.’’ 

Hinson: “But don’t you go into 
every state and say, don’t chase | 
us out with new taxes? Aren't you 
peddling a little gloom and 
doom?” 

Cox: “Through my office I dish 
out $12 million a year. I don’t 
want to do it carelessly.” 

Later, in a bantering exchange 
over problems facing the legisla 
ture, Cox said, ‘‘We have a certain 
advantage over you. You have so 
many things to think of.’’ 

“I reckon that’s the reason you 
all are so far ahead of us,”’ Eck 
hardt replied. 

Cox contended, in concluding 
“I'm convinced there’s no 
ceivable way to tax a corporation 
You can assess a bill to a corpora 
tion—but it has to come fron 
some customer, or stockholder.”’ 

Judge E. H. Foster of Phillips 
Petroleum warned that the fran 
chise tax was only one of several 
Proposed bills which would affect 
oil and gas. 

In 1959, he said, he had been 
asked whether he preferred a 
franchise tax or a corporate in 
come tax. “We said we didn’t 
choose to have either one. But if 
we had to choose, if you want to 
talk about an equitable tax, we'd 
take the corporate income tax.’’ 

“That don’t mean you should 
go out here and go hog 
though,” he added. 

“Mr. Murray says, where 
you gonna get the money? I 
think that’s a good question, 
Foster said. ‘“‘All I say is, Mr 
Murray, don’t look at me.” Ask- 
ing for a fair tax, he said, ‘‘This 
tux piles inequities on imequities 
(ll counsel with you, talk with 
you, but I’m not willing to lie 
down and roll over and take this 
tax bill.”’ 


In the rebuttal, Cannon argued, 
“These witnesses are begging the 
question when they talk about 
broad-based taxes. If you have a 
highway with chugholes, you can 
put a broad base of asphalt over 
it, but the chugholes remain 
Those chugholes are the loopholes 
in the present franchise law. 

“We want to do two things 
retire the deficit and close the in 
equities. The whole 
realizes we may have to pass a 
broad-based tax this time—a sales 
tax, or payroll tax, or income tax 
—but let’s cure the inequities 
first.” W.M 
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UT Theatre Demonstrations 


(Continued From Page 1) 

One who came to see the mov- 
ies but stayed to watch the dem- 
onstrators was Sen. Frank Owen 
III, who stood in front of the 
Paramount and watched the line. 
“This is a glorious day for a lot 
of misfits,” he told the Observer. 
“Sensible people pull themselves 
up. I came off a farm. I know.”’ 
He later told the Uniteti Press 
bureau chief, Pat Conway, tha: 
the demonstrations were ‘‘com- 
munist inspired.” 


Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey parked 
across the street and watched for 
a while, at one point chatting 
with Root. When a _ reporter 
walked up to Ramsey’s car, he 
drove away. 


James McLarty, manager of 
the Texas theater, and his assist- 
ant were polite, refusing to be 
drawn into an argument. One Ne- 
gro girl said to McLarty, “If I 
live a perfect life and you live a 





perfect life, do you think you'll 
get into heaven but I won’t?” Mc- 
Larty said, “I don’t know,” and 
she went off smiling, ‘‘Well, think 
about it.” 


Among the chief morale build- 
ers with the demonstrators was 
Andy Schouvaloff, 27, vice-presi- 
dent of the UT Young Democrats, 
who alternated between leading 
rousing choruses of ‘‘We'll send 
Bill Blakley C.O.D. to Stanley- 
ville’ (to the tune of “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic”) and tak- 
ing pictures of the attendants with 
a filmless camera, leaning into 
their faces and urging them to 
smile. 


Another leader was Gwen Jor- 
dan, 21, a senior at UT majoring 
in sociology. Whenever it was her 
turn to ask the attendants for a 
ticket, Gwen, a Negro, serenaded 
them either with impromptu dit- 
ties or with. such songs as “It 
Couki Happen to You.”’ Finally 





the attendants were applauding 
her. 

Toward the end of the demon 
stration, four boys showed up 
with a placard that read on one 


side, PROTECT THE RIGHTS OF | 


WHITES—DEFEND SEGREGA 


TION, and on the other side, ‘I 


DO NOT BELIEVE IN THE SO 
CIAL OR POLITICAL EQUAL 


ITY OF OUR TWO SEPARATE) 


RACES” (Abe Lincoln, 2nd Inaug 
Address). 


The boy carrying the sign iden-| 
tified himself as Austin Bray, 19, | 


a history major at Southwestern 
University. Another identified 
himself as Stephen Spence, 19, 


a sophomore pre-law student at) 


UT. The other two refused te give 
their names, one on the basis that 
“the last time my name got in 


Print, Gov. Daniel demoted my) 


father.” 

Bray told the demonstrators, ‘‘I 
suggest you face reality and not 
a bunch of idealistic theories.” 


| against 
| Feb. 12, planned by Students 
| for Direct Action at the Uni- 


legislature | 





lexas Cities 
Witness 
Protests 


The Lincoln’s Day stand-ins 
segregated theaters 


versity of Texas, were held 
not only in Austin, but also in 
Dallas, Houston, San Antonio, 
Shreveport, New York City, 


Chicago, and reportedly in 
other cities. 
In Houston, about 200 Negro 


and white students demonstrated 
at three downtown theaters. El- 
drewey J. Stearnes, president of 
the Progressive Youth League, 
‘‘We are Americans. It is 
id to see foreigners allowed 
first-run theaters and 


stated 






the 


Negroes and whites rotated in 
s at two of the theaters; at 
third, Negroes only formed the 
d tickets were sold in the 
street Students participating 
ame from Rice, the University 
wf Houston, the University of St. 
mas, and several high schools. 

In San Antonio, 45 students 
monstrated three hours in front 
the Majestic downtown, Ne- 
groes were told to go to the en- 
trance at the back of the theater 
other side of the block. 
stand-inners were turned 
back about ten feet from the box- 


Irice 


he, an 


the 


ine 


ather Sherrill Smith, a Cath- 
olic priest who sometimes repre- 
sents the San Antonio archdio- 
cesan policy in controversial mat- 
ters, addressed the San Antonio 
group beforehand. “The matter 
of interracial justice is a matter 
for all Americans,” he said. “If 
I were a sudent, I would be 
marching with you.” 

Lone Castillo, chairman of Stu-" 
dents for Civil Liberties, advised 
Sen Antonio demonstrators 

) avoid arguments, conversation, 
jaywalking, and loitering, and told 
the girls not to wear jewelry or 
chew gum or smoke. 

In Dallas, one all-Negro group 
standing-in against Elm 
street theaters at 2 p.m., and an 
later an integrated group, 
apparently acting independently, 
joined them. Main targets were 
Palace and Majestic. Many 
yf the students in the second 
group came from Southern Meth- 
dist University. 

Thomas Hayden, editor of the 
Michigan Daily at the University 


the 


began 


hour 


the 


| of Michigan and a leader in U.S. 
| student work, advised the Obser- 
|ver from New York City that 
|}abeut 100 students demonstrated 


against theaters in chains with 


|segregated theaters on Times 
| Square as part of the Lincoln Day 
| activity. , 


Hayden also said he had check- 


| ed with Chicago and learned that 


another 100 students had demon- 
strated against theaters on the 
LOOp. 

Chandler Davidson, philosophy 
student from El Paso and direc- 
tor of Students for Direct Action 
at U.T., said he picked up news 
reports on radio from Shreve- 
port, La., telling of 150 students, 
mostly from Centenary College 
there, standing-in Feb. 12 against 
downtown theaters. 

Reports also reached Austin of 
stand-ins Feb. 12 at San Fran- 
cisco and Boston. 

Davidson and the other princi- 
pal figure in S.D.A., Houston 
Wade, graduate genetics student 
from San Antonio, were consider- 
ing forming a statewide student 
civil rights organization if thea- 
ters are not integrated in re- 
sponse to the demonstrations. 
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The Issues Emerge 





ike Srdnsis Emerge 


. 


One of the crucial issues of the leg- duction tax increase cannot be passed 
islative session was being played out on to the pipelines as the governor 
in the House chamber late Friday. has mistakenly said. But this isn’t 


The galleries were curiously empty; 
members of the tax committee wan- 
dered in and out at their leisure; the 
atmosphere was hot, stifling, and de- 


ceptive. 


In these surroundings, as we go 
to press, the question of whether the 
liberal-controlled tax panel would 
first go with Rep. Eckhardt’s dedi- 
cated reserves tax for $80 million and 
another constitutional route on the 
pipelines tax principle, or with the 
Hinson-Daniel temporary increase on 
Texas producers for $22 million, was 


undecided. 


At the moment the issue is totally 
unresolved. The governor doesn’t 
know what to expect. The speaker 
doesn’t know. Neither the conserva- 


tives nor the liberals know. As one 
legislator said, “I'll bet God doesn’t 
even know.” 

We believe it would be a major 
error for the committee to report 
out the production tax increase. Let 
us learn from what has happened 
before: we know the majors will 
again use the Texas independents as 
a shield to ward off taxes on the true 
source of income and wealth. The al- 
ternatives are clear. Shall the home- 
state boys be saddled with another 
increase, while the corporate giants 
again go free? 

It is difficult, of course, to sympa- 
thize with most of the independents. 
Except for a couple of vigorous at- 
tacks on the production levy from 
TIPRO spokesmen, the other so-called 
independents who testified before 
the committee Friday were too ob- 
viously beholden to the powerful ma- 
jors. This is understandable, since 
any Texas oilman worth his salt will 
tell you the independent oil and gas 
associations in this state — except 
TIPRO—are little more than respec- 
table fronts for the majors, and 
TIPRO itself may go under in a mat- 
ter of years. The spokesmen for the 
Panhandle, West Central Texas, and 
North Texas independents argued, of 
course, as they had to, that the pro- 


the main point, they were swift to 
add. Their main point: don’t tax oil 
and gas at all. 

The whole strange drama was like 
a vignette of 19th century European 
diplomacy: each playing against the 
other, the large and powerful playing 
the weak against all. It was the ul- 
timate irony when William Abington 
of Mid-Continent Oil and Gas, front 
for the majors, stood to testify against 
the production increase, as if Mid- 
Continent could lose sleep over tax 
miseries on the home independents. 
It was all part of the show. 

We distinctly overheard a distin- 
guished old judge of a lobbyist for 
one of the major companies as he 
cornered two “independents” about 
to testify: “Tell ’em we don’t want 
any taxes anywhere—not any taxes 
anywhere.” That in a capsule, is the 
ploy which could have been predicted 
long before the two tax bills were 
ever dropped in the hopper. . 

It is good to see Gov. Daniel, in 
words faintly recalling his fighting 
phrases of the 56th, warn the bank- 
ing interests he might call a special 
session if the abandoned properties 
law doesn’t pass this time. And in 
the franchise tax hearings, although 
the $40,000-a-year corporation law- 
yers were as suave and entertaining 
as usual, it was not surprising that 
not one of the witnesses confronted 
the basic question at issue: should 
small Texas businesses operating and 
selling almost wholly in the state be 
liberated from an inequitable and un- 
fair tax disadvantage? 


With important tax bills en route 
now to the House floor, it now be- 
comes clear that this session is dif- 
ferent from those of the past. The 
balance of power has changed, the 
liberal-moderate coalition has been 
summoned to carry the responsibility 
of offering affirmative legislation. 
Though this year is but a beginning, 
may they have the courage to use 
that power well. 


Wetter Ames for Quail 


One perceptive witness before the 
House appropriations committee this 
week stressed a contrast or two that 
laid bare the great incongruities in 
the concerns of our legislative budg- 
et-makers. The legislative budget 
board will deserve being remembered 
as the illustrious agency which, in 
1961, recommended $242,000 for ad- 
vertising the wildlife activities of the 
game and fish commission, $30,000 
for financing a quail hatchery in 
Tyler, and not a single farthing for 
continuing the Council on Migrant 
Labor, the only organization in state 
government which analyzes the prob- 
lems of 105,000 oppressed and over- 
worked men, women, and children in 
Texas and makes recommendations 
for improvements. 


The Council has requested slightly 
more than $10,000 for the next year. 
The budget board, in its humanity 
and wisdom, has judged this proflig- 
acy as deserving of extinction. 


It is becoming more apparent every 
day, and as each year passes, that 
the only true defenders of the general 
interest are to be found in the House 
of Representatives, and in that grow- 


ing handful of fighters who have 
made the earliest inroads in a totter- 
ing and anachronistic state Senate. 
Here are the people who must press 
for a pittance offering to assure ap- 
proximately equal housing for Texas 
migrants and Texas quails, and for a 
public airing of the social conditions 
of migrant children subsidized by, at 
most, one-twenty-fifth of the funds 
used to advertise fish, squirrels, and 
armadillas. 

One member of the appropriations 
committee bristled and took to task 
the Council officials for—his word— 
“lobbying” before the committee for 

\ certain pieces of legislation: migrant 
bills for vehicle safety, licensing of 
crew leaders, child labor revision, 
minimum housing regulations, and 
school compulsory attendance for mi- 
grant children. There are many forms 
of “lobbying” in our statehouse, and 
surely this is not an example of the 
most obstructive kind. With due sym- 
pathy for such ordeals imposed on the 
legislative budget board and the ap- 
propriations committee, we only hope 
the 105,000 migrants in Texas can 
find effective lobbyists for these 
measures when the votes are cast. 
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A Curious Rapport 





Tower's 


AUSTIN 
There is often a rather curious 
rapport, I have discovered, between 


_ the straight-talking. right and the 


straight-talking left in our politics. 
The reasons are not too difficult to 
find: there is a subtle respect for 
steadfast opinions honestly expressed, 
a mutual dislike for the more crass 
forms of political opportunism which 
cluster around the crowded and con- 
venient middle. Most curious of all, 
there is a kind of oblique agreement 
on a broad range of issues—a com- 
mon understanding in many areas 
that something is amiss and steps 
should be taken to set things aright. 
The respective preferred solutions, 
of course, are offered from points 
so far apart on the ideological spec- 
trum that any sustained discussion of 
specifics would end only in total ex- 
asperation and anger. But an electric 
undercurrent of respect often lingers. 


Tatxine AT LENGTH 
with John Tower is by no means a 
disagreeable experience. He is a 
friendly, likeable young man who 
minces no words; he lets you know 
precisely where he stands. He has 
arrived at his far-out conservatism, 
I am convinced, through an honest 
intellectual and emotional preference 
for his cave-man, Hobbesian society 
in twentieth-century America. Fur- 
thermore, he is a full-fledged, card- 
carrying Texas Republican; he has 
the honesty of his convictions, unlike 
the large majority of extreme con- 
servatives in our state, to have joined 
the party which best encompasses his 
ideology. Men like Shivers, praised as 
often as possible by Republican jour- 
nals such as the Dallas News for the 
“courage of his convictions,” has not 
been brave enough to make such a 
bold move—he supports the Repub- 
licans out of conviction and officially 
stays with the Democrats out of con- 
venience. 

“My conservatism is a‘ matter of 
philosophical conviction,” Tower said. 
‘I’m not a wealthy man, I don’t come 
from a wealthy family. I think it's 
wrong for many liberals to brand 
those of us who are conservative 
simply as agents of the ‘special in- 
terests.’ It should occur to a man 
who’s a liberal by honest conviction 
that some people could be conserva- 
tive by honest conviction.” 

The election of Tower to the Sen- 
ate, let there be no doubty would be 
an unmitigated disaster for Texas 
and the nation. I vaguely suspect 
Mr. Tower may be a little to the right 
of Mr. Goldwater, out in that misty 
nether-nether land where young Bill 
Buckley and the National Review 
crowd have pitched camp. His poli- 
tics are simply too sluggishly con- 
servative to cope with problems that 
beset a modern, urban-oriented so- 
ciety in an ideology-tossed world. 


Tower MAKES THE 
CASE that he is going to make the 
runoff in the Senate race. At this 
stage, even when “private polls” 
aren’t taken into account, his predic- 
tion makes considerable sense. 

He is saying, quite simply, that he 
is the only true conservative in the 
campaign. This may sound a little 
absurd with Cowboy Bill Blakley 
around, a multimillionaire reaction- 
ary straight out of the Jay Gould 
tradition. But Tower is certainly cor- 
rect when he says he is the only can- 
didate who has not endorsed the New 
Frontier — Blakley somehow did. 
Cowboy Bill, as Tower appraises him, 
is an opportunist, “too much behold- 
en to Mr. Johnson and Mr. Rayburn 
to cast an independent vote.” 

Some observers are saying that 
Tower was merely a one-shot cam- 
paigner who capitalized sufficiently 
on the strong anti-Johnson sentiment 
last autumn to get the negative vote. 
They ignore the probability that he 
is going to get a substantial negative 
vote this time too. By April 4, I im- 
agine, the New Frontier will have 





Chances 


created a sizeable enough backlog 
of frantic alarm and ill-will among 
conservative Democrats to give Tow- 
er a sharp boost. 

Tower claims he has a hard-core 
organization extending to the pre- 
cinct and block level which other 
candidates (with the possible excep- 
tion of Will Wilson) do not enjoy. 
This is partially true. Although the 
Republican organization is pure sham 
in many areas, in the crusty silk- 
stocking districts of a dozen large 
cities and in the cloistered residential 
areas of the medium-sized towns 
there is enough organization to help 
any GOP candidate considerably. 

The respectable race he ran in 
November is not going to hurt him 
now. His name has been before the 
public for several months, and he has 
attracted a great deal of attention. 
Furthermore, a persuasive case can 
be made, and Tower is making it, 
that rather than Cowboy Bill cutting 
into the Tower vote, Blakley is go- 
ing to hurt the middle-dealing Wright 
and Wilson much more severely. 


Whuartever HAPPENS 
NOW, it is generally recognized that 
Thad Hutcheson, long-time Republi- 
can leader, scion of a wealthy Hous- 
ton family, candidate for the Senate 
in the one-primary special election in 
1957, committed a prodigious blun- 
der in not running against Johnson 
last November. With his experience, 
his name, and his campaigning tal- 
ents, Hutcheson probably could have 
bettered Tower’s 41 percent vote, 
which would have set him up even 
more nicely than Tower now. It is 
not, in fact, entirely out of the realm 
of possibility that Hutcheson could 
have collected more than 50 percent 
against Johnson—a feat that would 
have thrown politics into one of the 
most grandiose and ironic muddles 
since the dual Papacy. 

But Tower had the fortitude to go 
against Lyndon, he fought hard arid 
did well, and his sudden rise has 
made him a genuine political phe- 
nomenon in Texas. This writer would 
like nothing better than to see him 
reach a runoff against some staunch 
maverick liberal—and get roundly 
trounced. W.M. 





Bureaucrats 


San Antonio is supposed to be a city 
of tolerance and enlightenment. Why, 
then, (as one of our readers asks us) 
does Bexar County tax assessor-col- 
lector Charles G. Davis inquire on his 
“Application for Poll Tax” whether 
applicants are “White . . . Colored”? 
What is an Oriental-origin citizen to 
reply? Check “colored,” we suppose, 
and write in, “(Yellow).” If one wants 
a convincing indictment of bureauc- 
racy, all he needs do is collect a file 
of bureaucratic carry-overs like this 
one. 








“TAKE IT EASY, SON—HE'S BARELY BROKE.” 
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Cowboy Bill 
Creates Stir 
For Yankees 


WASHINGTON 
The “Magnolia Jungle” has a new 
hero in the U. S. Senate. He is Lyn- 
don Johnson’s successor as senator 
from Texas, the Hon. William A. 


Blakley hopes to be elected to the 
post he now holds by appointment. 
Apparently he decided that he had 
a sure-fire vote-catcher in opposing 
the designation of Robert C. Weaver 
as President Kennedy’s new federal 
housing chief. Weaver is a Negro. 

But it just goes to show how far 
the nation has advanced from the 
days when witch-hunting was fash- 
ionable. The Senate banking and cur- 
rency committee, after a demonstra- 
tion of bush-league McCarthyism by 
Sen. Blakley, voted to confirm 
Weaver 11-4. 





The bombshell that some Dixiecrats 
threatened to throw at Weaver turned 
out to be a dud. Blakley, perhaps on 
his own initiative, decided that he was 
the man who could take care of 
Weaver and, at the same time, en- 
hance his chances of winning the 
Texas election. Obviously, in Blak- 
ley’s judgment the way to knock off 
Weaver was to accuse him of “radi- 
calism.” 


Tue NATURE of the 
“charges” against Weaver turned out 
to be flimsier than usual. In the ’thir- 
ties Weaver led a panel discussion on 
housing before the National Negro 
Congress. Although FDR sent greet- 
ings to the meeting and the Republi- 
can Mayor of Philadelphia welcomed 
the congress, Blakley decided that 23 
years afterwards Weaver should have 
known it was communist-dominated. 
Weaver had also lent his name to one 
or two other organizations, infiltrated 
by the Communists some 15 or 20 
years ago. 

Blakley kept insisting throughout 
his questioning that Weaver “un- 
doubtedly knows more about the sub- 
ject than I do.” This protest turned 
out to be needless. 

Blakley gave himself away when 
he referred to a review of Weaver's 
book The Negro Ghetto that appeared 
in a Communist publication. Weaver 
had not seen it and asked “Under 
whose by-line did it appear?” Blak- 
ley examined the document and noted 
these words, By J. Crow, Realtcr. 

He solemnly announced the auth- 
or’s name to roars of laughter in the 
committee room. Blakley appeared 
puzzled by the audience’s amusement. 

“Do you know J. Crow?” Blakley 
asked Weaver. 

“Yes, I’ve known of Jim Crow,” 
Weaver said with a poker face, “and 
he didn’t write any book reviews.” 


ly THE ROOM as Blak- 
ley questioned Weaver were a num- 
ber of old friends of the late Sen. Joe 
McCarthy. They winced as Blakley 
started his questioning of Weaver and 
by the time it was over some were 
visibly embarrassed. 

This was a dark day for McCarthy- 
ism. Old Joe’s memory was sullied; 
even he could not have done as badly 
as Bill Blakley. 

But it was a memorable day for 
the U.S. Senate when even conserva- 
tive Republicans like Sen. Capehart 
of Indiana refused to be impressed 
by shop-worn charges of “radicalism’”’ 
and voted to confirm a Harvard- 
educated Negro to a position of great 
eminence. 

ROBERT G. SPIVACK 
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Insight into Juvenile Laws 


sequently, the state for two more Children are accepted as children 


AUSTIN 

Rep. Franklin Spears, the outstand- 
ing representative from San Antonio, 
customarily to be found on the side 
of the folks, and an excellent fellow, 
has, however, introduced several bills 
designed to punish juvenile offenders 
as adults. 

He also, let it be added, has co- 
sponsored with Rep. Don Kennard, 


Fort Worth, a bill to create a paid. 


state juvenile parole system. Ken- 
nard almost got this through in 1959, 
Governor Daniel helping behind the 
scenes, but the gas and oil lobbyists 
had first claim on the time of the 
legislators, and juveniles, especially 
juvenile delinquents, had some diffi- 
culty attracting their attention. Con- 





| Notebook | 


The Latin-American boy facing 
felony charges for stealing books at 
the University of Texas library has 
suffered a heart attack and is in 
Seton hospital. 

He is not to be confused with the 
Anglo-American boy who was only 
suspended from school for the same 
crime, but has already returned to 
classes. j 

The Latin-American suffered his 
heart attack three days after his 
first appearance in court. About the 
situation his physician wrote in an 
open letter, “The emotional impact 
of the trouble he is in cannot be un- 
der-evaluated as the cause for his 
present physical condition.” 


* * 


An auto dealer from Mission, Tex., 
appearing as a witness for Rep. V. E. 
Berry’s.horseracing amendment, said: 
“Our principal crop is tourists, and 
our crop is getting shorter—coming 
later and leaving earlier. No ques- 
tion in my mind these people are 
going elsewhere, where they can 
play.” 

That metaphor of “crop” for tour- 
ists is dull and disgusting. It’s a cliche, 
a cheap, calloused cliche. We hope 
people from other states keep coming 


‘to see us down here, whether or not 


they spend a penny in Texas. We 
hope they have so many friends down 
here they can live off the land. 

We hate to think that there may be 
a day when Texans will slur “you” 
and “all” together only because they 
are in a hurry to get on with the 
sales pitch. ' 


* * 


Austin was the point of beginning 
for the theater stand-ins that spread 
across the country in a noble state- 
ment of co-operative esteem between 
races, 

Every major newspaper in Texas 
gave the stand-ins a front page story. 
This doesn’t mean they agreed with 
the method or purpose of the stand- 
ins. But they recognized a news story. 

Every major newspaper did it ex- 
cept Austin’s afternoon Statesman. 
The Statesman gave the Lincoln’s 
Day event no story. Or was this an 
exception? Is the Statesman a major 
newspaper? With a circulation of 
only 27,000, it is probably the small- 
est metropolitan newspaper in Texas. 

And with 100 proof, neurotic, timid 
misdirection of the reportorial staff, 
it gives no promise of rising about 
that circulation — 27,000 circulation 
in a city of 190,000 and a marketing 
area of half a million. Amazing! B.S. 


Nothing Could Be Finer 


You've got to get up early 
To outwit old Price and Charley 
In committee. 


But nothing could be harder 
Than to tap a banker’s larder 
In committee. 


So if they get escheatage voted, 
Here’s what we'll say: 

Honesty outbalanced pressure 
Just for a day! 


For nothing could be harder 
Than to tap a banker’s larder 
Down in Tex-as! 


years has returned youths in trouble 
to the very environments in which 
their troubles began. 

While aware of the need to sustain 
more hope for the rehabilitation of 
youths than society is yet ready to 
expend on adult criminals, Spears also 
has a blind spot about criminals, a 
kind of “damn them” feeling that 
results in legislative proposals more 
punitive than they are thoughtful. 

Under present law, boys cannot be 
prosecuted under adult criminal laws 
until they are 17; girls have to be 18. 
Spears’ H.B. 257 would authorize the 
prosecution of boys 15 and 16 years 
old and girls 15, 16, and 17 years old 
“as if the child were an adult.” 

Lowering the “adult” age to 15 
would reverse the whole trend of 
modern juvenile delinquency theory. 
We aim now for rehabilitation in 
preference to punishments so severe 
the delinquent may become embit- 
tered beyond recall. Spears would 
throw into Huntsville and Goree State 
Farm, along with hardened adult 
thieves, murderers, dope pushers, rap- 
ists and prostitutes, boys and girls of 
high school age. 

As though to divert such a criti- 
cism, Spears’ bill requires that the 
juvenile officer and the juvenile 
judge both agree that prosecution of 
a juvenile as an adult would be 
proper, “and the district attorney and 
the grand jury (be) willing to indict.” 

Says Section 6 of his bill: “If the 
grand jury returns an indictment, the 
child shall be subject to the penal 
laws of this State and tried in ac- 
cordance with.the Penal Code and 
the Code of Criminal Procedure as 
if the child were and adult.” 

Spears would have the juvenile de- 
linquency law provide further: 

“No adjudication upon the status of 
any child in the jurisdiction of the 
juvenile court shall operate to impose 
any of the civil disabilities ordinarily 
imposed by conviction, nor shall any 
child be deemed a criminal by reason 
of such adjudication, nor shall such 
adjudication be deemed a conviction, 
nor shall any child be charged with 
or convicted of a crime in any court, 
except as provided in Section 6 of 
this Act.” (Emphasis supplied.) 

He even goes so far as to make sure 
that juveniles over 14 will be incar- 
cerated with hardened criminals with 
a similar little proviso. He would 
amend the present juvenile law to 
read: : 

“No female person over the age of 
ten (10) years and under the age of 
eighteen (18) years, or any male per- 
son over the age of ten (10) years 
and under the age of seventeen (17) 
years shall be placed or committed to 
any compartment of any jail or lock- 
up in which persons over juvenile age 
are incarcerated or detained; but 
shall be placed in a room or ward 
separate and apart from that occu- 
pied by adults except as provided un- 
der the transfer proceeding as set 
out in Section 6 of this Act.” (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 


ly RAW IMPORT, there- 
fore, Spears’ proposal would treat 
boys and girls 15 and 16 as though 
they were adults, prosecute them as 
felons under laws passed to punish 
adults, imprison them with adults, 
and deprive them of voting rights 
and other privileges of citizenship 
which are taken from adult criminals. 
What underlies this desire to treat 
juveniles as adult criminals? The fact 
that a few juvenile-age boys and girls 
are, in their incorrigibility, exasper- 
ating and menacing. Explaining the 
bill to the Observer, Spears stated: 
“As Judge Archie Brown of Bexar 
County Criminal District No. 1 said 
to me, when the 15- and 16-year-old 
commits a childish act, he should be 
treated as a child, but when he ‘cases 
the joint,’ makes, or obtains a weapon, 
or commit cruel acts of physical vio- 
lence, he is acting as an adult, and 
should be treated as one.” 


This, alas, is the kind of reasoning: 


by which children are to be deprived 
of their liberty and their right, as 
children, to more tolerance than they 
will get later in life. 


as long as their acts are “childish” 
(like playing hooky, one presumes, 
or stealing milk off doorsteps for a 
prank). But they are “acting as 
adults” when they commit more 
stupid and more childish acts like 
taking a gun in hand, beating a 
younger child, or breaking into a drug 
store! This is playing shell games 
with children! Now you see them—- 
now you don’t. 

By setting the age limits of 17'and 
18, the legislature was approximating 
the age before which young people 
generally have not had time to be- 
come fully responsible. To get a few 
mean, sophisticated, inexperienced, 
stupid, or reckless boys and girls in 
jail, Spears would tear down a wall 
against righteous prosecutors and 
judges which protects all young peo- 
ple from the community’s wrathful- 
ness against destructive adults. 

Does not Spears know that the 
state already has prison-like facilities 
for the really incorrigible young? He 


should visit the maximum security 
ward at Gatesville. Here, in locked 
cells, are boys who are too rough for 
the freer, more hopeful treatment in 
the rest of the reform school. They 
have run off, or knifed a boy, or 
struck an attendant ... They are 
taken to this locked, sanitary build- 


ing, past the sliding iron gates on 
the halls, into their barred and cheer- 
less cells 

I went into one of these cells in 
1959. There is a bed, there is a basin, 
there is an open, seatless toilet, there 
is a little window, and there are four, 


undoubtedly four, and only four, very 


near walls. The door of bars was 
open, but I felt fear and horror rising 
in me—My God, let me out of here! 

They watch the boys in these cells 


closely for signs they may be going 
mad under the strain. 

But except for those who are being 
held for trial as adults when they 
turn 17 (for acts committed before 
they were 17, another breach in the 
juvenile wall that ought to be re- 
paired), these boys still have some 
chance, with luck and good behavior, 
of getting back to being boys. We 


have not told them once and for all, 
“You are no good; you are going to 
jail with the rest of the no-goods.” 
As I left the place, a mother and 
a father and a sister were visiting 
with a gangly, pimply boy in the lob- 
by near the door. I heard what they. 


were saying and felt I was eaves- 
dropping on something very private. 
He was still a boy to his parents and 


those who loved him had hope. 

i r IS TOO EASY, august 
legislators, to confuse indignation 
with morality and pass off a stern 


mien as earnest of a considering soul. 
Righteousness, being a Biblical vir- 
tue, has long appealed to politicians 
as their official manner in worthy 
public works. A righteous man can 


judge us all, and counsel the angels. 
Those of us, however, who, when 
we were boys, ran loose some times 
in the streets, hid from cruising cops 
under a house on the river bank, and 
saw some of our friends drawn into 
serious stealing by older ones, by 
graduates from Gatesville, know 
righteousness is a slippery path that 
only saints can safely tread. R.D. 
Fu I. Ge A 
To: Senator William Blakley 
Senate Office Bldg., (Temporary 
Quarters) 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Cowboy Bill, 
Allow me to express my gratitude for 
the fine plug you gave me in the hear- 
ing on Weaver this week. Although 
he was not a Red, I think you are to 
be congratulated on the forthright 
manner in which you proved he went 
to that meeting with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Sr. 25 years ago. As far 
as I am concerned, and many of your 
constituents, that is ample accom- 
plishment 

Respectfully Yours, 

J. Crow, Haq. 








Biggest Show of Season in Hearing on Racing 


(Continued From Page 1) 
ets, just the people who most need 
to hang on to their money be- 
cause they most heavily use the 
credit system and are constantly 
faced with another installment 
payment. 

Berry witness No. six, James 
E. Wilson, vice-president of the 
National Horseman's Beneficial 
and Protective Assn., had testi- 
fied that racing is responsible for 
producing $200 million in business 
in Michigan and that in Michigan 
18,000 people derive their living 
directly or indirectly from rac- 
ing. 

Laugh Competition 

To this Smith said: “He over- 
looks the fact that Michigan’s 
economy is a deplorable one, per- 
haps even worse than Texas’. As 
for employment benefits, the 
same argument could be made 
for prostitution, dice tables, and 
roulette tables. These put people 
to work.” 

The first committeeman to 
question Smith was Rep. John 
Alaniz, one of Berry’s San An- 
tonio colleagues, who first tried, 
unsuccessfully, to pull Smith into 
an argument over the escheat bill 
and then suggested that if Smith 
or Smith’s bank dealt in stocks 
and bonds, they were gambling. 

Alaniz got a gallery laugh from 
this, but Smith got a heartier one 
when he recommended that Ala- 
niz ‘‘go back to school and take 
a course in basic economics.” 

Alaniz took another approach: 
“You have said that gambling at- 
tracts undesirable people. Do you 
know that J. Edgar Hoover at- 
tends racing meets?” 

Smith retorted: “If you had 
ever had a course in logic, you 
would know that to say that un- 
desirables go to the races is not 
to say that everyone who goes 
to the races is an undesirable.’’ 

Alaniz persisted: ‘Ex - Vice - 
President Nixon goes to the races. 
Do you consider him undesir- 
able?” 

Smith: ‘No sir. I know nothing 
about Mr. Nixon. But I consider 
gambling undesirable. Gambling 
interferes with the logical and 
reasonable meeting of credit ob- 
ligations.”’ 

When Alaniz suggested that the 
economic risks taken by mer- 
chants constitute gambling, Smith 
answered that the legislators were 
expected to be intelligent enough 
to differentiate between the “nec- 
essary economic risks that some- 
one must assume,” such as the 
merchants assume, and gambling. 

Berry then moved in on Smith. 


“BOW” WILLIAMS 


When Your Home 
Policy Expires, 
Check With Us 
About Special 
Savings On Our 
Homeowners’ 
Policy 
GReenwood 2-0545 
624 NORTH LAMAR, AUSTIN 


Let's Abolish the Poll Tax! 

















@ THEATRE PARTY @ 


Honoring Senator 


HENRY B. GONZALEZ 
Candidate for U.S. Senator 


ALLEY THEATER Houston 
709 Berry — 7:30 P.M. 
Sunday, February 26 
— Showing: — 


Ibsen’s Great Political Drama 
“An Enemy of the People” 
as adapted by Arthur Miller 














First he said he wasn't sure that 
Smith, a former professor, de- 
served the title ‘‘Doctor,” then 
he tried to swing Smith into an 
argument over the escheat bill, 
then he voiced mock surprise that 
Smith wasn’t willing to pursue 
the democratic process to the ex- 
tent of letting the people vote on 
the amendment. 

Smith: “If a person brought a 
bill in here to legalize prostitu- 
tion through amendment, do you 
think it should go through your 
committee merely for the sake 
of democracy? What are you here 
for?” 

Berry jumped at the suggestion: 
“Well, if we did that—How much 
revenue do you think it would 
bring inte the state?” 

Laughter at this point was so 
thunderous the committee chair- 
man threatened to clear the gal- 
leries. Berry was riding high. 





“I don’t believe you 


Berry: 
have even read the bill. Why do 


you come in here opposing a 
thing you haven't even read? 
You haven’t read it, now, have 
you?” 

Smith: “Would you like to 
question me on it?” 

Berry: “All right, what per- 
cent is the state’s take?’’ 

Smith: ‘Seven and a half per- 
cent.” 

Berry: “‘That’s wrong. It’s seven 
per cent.” 

Smith put on his glasses, picked 
up a copy of the amendment ly- 
ing at his elbow, and read the 
statement of the state’s take 
which would be, as he said, seven 
and a half percent. 

Smith: “Would you like for me 
to keep reading so you will know 
what is in your amendment?” 

Berry's angry reply was 
drowned by the amused roar from 
the gallery and floor. Clearly he 
had lost the engagement, and he 
did not again fully regain the 
dominance of the situation he had 
held before. 

Berry’s 18 witnesses, who in- 
cluded Ches Benson, executive 
secretary of the Texas Thorough- 
bred Breeders Association, Dr. 
T. M. Johnson of Del Rio, also 
representing the TTBA, Chapman 
Finley, a student from San An- 
tonio ,W. W. Morrow, president 
of the National Thoroughbred 
Trainers Bureau, and Homer 
Garrison Jr., director of the De- 
partment of Public Safety. 

Garrison's testimony was strict- 
ly non-committal. The others ar- 
gued: Race tracks are not breed- 
ing grounds for vice and crime. 
Cities with race tracks find their 
hotels jammed with business dur- 
ing the season. People who run 
up debts and blame them on 
losses at the tracks would be 
dead-beats anyway. Horse breed- 
ers need more tracks in temper- 
ate regions for winter racing. 
Tracks contribute taxes to the 
state and employment to the com- 
munity. Racing in Texas during 
the 1930s got blamed for many 
evils that actually were the re- 
sult of the depression. 
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Several of the witnesses were 
wealthy. Typical of these was 
Fred Wagner, Dallas oil man who 
said that although Texas has al- 
most taxed him ‘‘out of business,” 
he still manages to ship “‘lots of 
horses, principally to California, 
as a hobby.” 

Another was Bob Abercrombie, 
Houston, who admitted under 
questioning from Berry that he 
and his family own “a whole 
ocean of oil.” He said ell the peo- 
ple in his circle favor racing. He 
said his friend, Clint Murchison, 
who owns Del Mar race track in 
California, gives all the profits to 
Boys Town of America. Berry 
said it would be nice if Murchi- 
son could build three or four 
charity tracks in Texas, and 
“more than likely” he would if 
he could, although “I don’t 
know.” 

Harold Kilpatrick, executive 
director of the Texas Council of 
Churches, was, after Smith, prob- 
ably the most effective opposi- 
tion witness. 

Backing up his contention that 
on-track betting breeds off-track 
betting, with the latter contribut- 
ing no tax revemue to the state, 
Kilpatrick cited the Massachu- 
setts Special Crime Commis- 
sion’s estimate that for every $1 
spent at the track, $3 is wagered 
away from the track. The com- 
mission also said that off-track 
bookies take bets as low as 50 
cents, tempting the lowest income 
bracket worker. 

The influence of the profession- 
al gamblers spreads eventually to 
the state legislature, he said. He 
cited a Harper’s Magazine article 
that told of how 14 legislators 
were “employed” by a Rhode Is- 
land track and of how in three 
New England states legislators 
enjoyed $1 million patronage at 
the tracks—that is, 85% of the 
tracks’ employees were hired 
only on the recommendation of 
the legislators. 

He quoted a Rhode Island gov- 
ernor as saying that unemploy- 
ment compensation paid to track 
employees in the off season more 
then cancelled out the taxes taken 
from the tracks. 

For those in the crowd old 
enough to remember, there was 
one dramatic moment at the hear- 
ing when the past seemed to re- 
turn. This was when young Sam 
Houston Allred took the mircro- 
phone. Sam, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, is one of the 
sons of the late James Allred, 
who, as governor in 1937, ended 
the horses’ four-year run. 

Young Sam testified: ‘‘Where 
will the people who oppose law- 
lessness get the money for full 
page ads like the gamblers who 
take in every newspaper in every 
area of our state? 

“Where will the people who 
oppose economic irresponsibility 
get the funds which the gamblers 
will pour into the salaries of pub- 
lic relations men and advertising 
agents from big firms in New 
York, Dallas, and Houston, to 
tell the working man that he 
needs legalized gambling, and 
the man who hasn’t read the re- 
ports of the Crime Commissions 
that he needs legalized gambling, 
and the people of Texas who don’t 
remember the earlier days of le- 
galized gambling when Texas 
felt the lash of organized crime? 

Alaniz asked him: “Do you 
consider scalping tickets a form 


of gambling?” 
Johnson: ‘“‘No sir, that’s brok- 
erage.” 


Alaniz: ‘“‘“‘Have you ever sold 
tickets at a higher price than 
you bought them?” 

Johnson: “Yes sir. I consider 
it a form of brokerage.” 

Berry: “Have you ever been 
in jail?” 

Chairman: “‘Confine your ques- 
tions to the issue.” 

Berry: “Well, he was pointing 





his finger at me. Were you ever 
arrested?” 

Johnson: “No sir.” 

Berry: “Someone misinformed 
me.” (Laughter from gallery.) 

Directing the opposition speak- 
ers was Rep. Bill Heatly of Pa- 
ducah. His selection for the role 
surprised some people who, know- 
ing that no love is lost between 
him and Speaker James Turman, 
feared Heatly’s presence might 
hurt the cause of the opposition. 

“Which side will get a fair 
shake?’’ 

Dr. E. S. James, editor of the 
Baptist Standard, official publi- 
cation of the Texas Baptist Con- 
vention, said gambling is a 
“breaker of hearts, an adversary 
of Jeus Christ. If it were not, how 
could the Roman soldiers have sat 
on the ground at his feet and gam- 
bled for the clothes of our Sav- 
ior?” 

Dr. W. R. White, president of 
Baylor University, said ‘‘This bill 
has the passing-the-buck concept. 
The proponents say, ‘You don’t 
have to vote yes or no—just vote 
it out and let the House vote on 
it.’ Then they will say to the 
House, ‘You don’t have to pass 
on this—let the people of the 
State have the final say.’ :Then 
they will go to the counties in 
which tracks would not be built 
and say, ‘This is a local option 
bill. Give the people in the coun- 
ties affected the final say.’ And 
in this way they will try to work 
it so that only nine counties make 
the law of the state.” 

C. T. Johnson, an Austin real- 
tor, shouted and pointed his fin- 
ger at Berry until the chairman 
ordered him to stop pointing. 





But Heatly, a rough political 
in-fighter, swapped blow for 
blow in the banter with Berry. 

Heatly read from a sports col- 
umn quoting Fred Turner of 
Midland, whose Tommy Lee won 
the 1959 Kentucky Derby, to the 
effect that “for every $10,000,000 
the state gets (in taxes) the gam- 
Diers will rob the working man 
of $200,000,000.” 

Heatly was one of those threat- 
ened by Berry. At least Heatly 
took it as a threat. He told the 
Observer: 

“He said some country boys 
need re-districting, knowing I 
come from the country. I pre- 
sume he intends to use his influ- 
ence with the Speaker to get me 
redistricted. But on the political 
stump I welcome a_ horserace 
gambler as an opponent, if he 
has that much courage.’’ 

The other legislator who spoke 
against the amendment was Rep. 
Truett Latimer of Abilene. Berry 
told him that the last man from 
Latimer’s district who took that 
position ran third in the next 
election. 


Said Latimer: ‘“‘That’s a risk I’m 
willing to take.” To the Observer 
he added, ‘‘When I have. to choose 
between going along with gam- 
blers and getting out of office, 
I'll get out of office.”’ 

The subcommittee to which the 
proposed amendment was _ re- 
ferred: Rep. Charles Sandahl of 
Austin, chairman of the main 
committee; John Huebner of Bay 
City, Ben Jarvis of Tyler, Berry, 
Grainger W. MclIlhany of Wheeler, 
and Jerry Butler of Kenedy. 

BS. 





Washington Post Criticizes 





Blakley Hits Back 


WASHINGTON 

Interim Senator William 
Blakley, Dallas conservative, 
is feuding with the Washing- 
ton Post, which the Dallas 
News tags as a “liberal” news- 
paper and the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram as an “ultra- 
liberal’’ newspaper. 

When he opposed the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Robert C. Weaver 
as the nation’s top housing admin- 
istrator, the Post said Blakley 
“has quickly demonstrated his 
unfitness for any position of pub- 
lic trust” and that his conduct 
was “clumsy and embarrassing 
to his home state of Texas.” 

The Dallas News supported him 
editorially. 

On the floor of the Senate Blak- 
ley had other support, mostly 
from Southern senators. Weaver 
is a Negro. 

Blakley opposed Weaver mainly 
on security grounds. He said 
Weaver had belonged to a num- 
ber of Communist-front organiza- 
tions. Blakley also said that be- 
cause Weaver had worked and 
written articles and books to im- 
prove Negro housing, he was “a 
man who will throw the field of 
housing into a veritable hotbed of 
emotionalism and strife under the 
guise of equal opportunity if he 
attempts to put into practice even 
a small portion of his printed and 
undenied views regarding forced 
integration and open occupancy.” 

But it was Blakley’s security 
argument that especially rankled 
the Post. Its last editorial broad- 
side, called ‘“‘A Texas Opportu- 
nity”: “Last Friday we com- 
mented on the acts of Sen. Wil- 
liam A. Blakley of Texas in op- 
posing Dr. Robert C: Weaver as 
Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. At the 
time we described Senator Blak- 
ley’s conduct as clumsy and em- 
barrassing to his home state of 
Texas. 

“Further information indicates 





that we have failed our readers 
in so charitably describing the 
Blakley performance. We have 
now learned that Senator Blak- 
ley, contended that his only doubts 
about Dr. Weaver arose from alle- 
gations of association with Com- 
munist - dominated organizations, 
and that Senator Blakley asked 
for, and received, personal assur- 
ances of Dr. Weaver’s loyalty 
from the following officials: 

“(1) President John F. Ken- 
nedy; (2) Congressman Francis 
E. Walter, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities; (3) FBI Director J. Ed- 
gar Hoover. 

“Having solicited and received 
these unprecedented, firsthand 
assurances from the executive and 
legislative branches of the Gov- 
‘ernment, Senator Blakley then 
proceeded to a demagogic hazing 
of Dr. Weaver in Committee hear- 
ings and on the Senate floor. 

“Senator Blakley, who has 
never been elected to high public 
office, has quickly demonstrated 
his unfitness for any position of 
public trust. We hope his con- 
duct will not pass unnoticed by 
the citizens of Texas. On April 
4 they will have an opportunity 
to elect a successor to Vice Presi- 
dent Johnson, whose seat Senator 
Blakley now temporarily fills as 
an appointee of Gov. Price Dan- 
iel.” 

Blakley responded that the 
Post’s claims were ‘‘not factual.” 

“I received no assurances from 
J. Edgar Hoover or the FBI,” he 
said. “That information is avail- 
able to the President alone.” He 
said the only assurances. that 
came from Kennedy, and these 
after much delay, were addressed 
to committee chairman Willis 
Robertson, of Virginia. And he 
said he hadn't received ‘‘any as- 
surances one way or the other” 
from Rep. Francis Walter, chair- 
man of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 





—— 





The Texas Proposal in Context 





Story of Capital Punishment 


(First of two parts) 
A HISTORY OF CAPITAL PUN- 


state who are disposed to up- 
hold the death penalty to 
avenge society and rid us of 
troublesome presences may as 
well make -use of this occasion 
to inform themselves of the 
conservative foundations, that 
is, the history of their color- 
ful institution. 

Beheading, compulsory suicide, 
and poisoning are recorded in an- 
cient accounts from China, Egypt, 
and Assyria. The first death sen- 
tence known to the researchers 
was exacted against a criminal 
found guilty of magic in Egypt 
1,500 years before Christ. In Eng- 
land there is no record of capital 
punishment earlier than 450 B.C., 
when it was the custom to throw 
the condemned into a quagmire. 

The old Mosaic law provided 
for hanging and beheading; 
burning alive and throwing the 
criminal from a rock were also 
sanctioned. To keep the con- 
quered in Palestine under con- 
trol, the Jews poured molten lead 
on them, starved them in dun- 
geons, and tore them to death 
with red-hot pincers. 

The ancient law of Moses pro- 


i 


libels and insulting songs, stole | Thompeo' 


crops, or made disturbances in 
the city at night. They were es- 


pecially angered by the parricide, | Texs. 


whom they threw into the water 
in a sack that also contained a 
dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape. 

The Romans probably invented 
crucifixion. First they scourged 
the victim with a whip that had 
small pieces of bone imbedded 
in it. He wes forced to bear the 


the place. of his execution. The 
on the ground, “he was 
nailed through the hands 
the insteps as being the most 


: 


their death.” 
Romans taught the Pales- 


BOUT THE TENTH CENTURY 
Saxon and Danish kings were 





punishment in England for high 
treason for women; male traitors 
were hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. In 1283 the last native 
Prince of Wales was hanged, “his 
limbs burnt because he has pro- 
faned by assassination the sol- 
emnity of Christ’s passion,’’ and 
his quarters “dispersed through 
the country.” 


The Church could save better- 
-off victims, but — as Laurence 
says—‘‘naturally did not extend 
its protection to heretics, who 
were burnt alive.”’ In 1222 a dea- 
con was burned at Oxford for be- 
coming a Jew so that he could 
marry a Jewess. Many who slept 
with Jewesses were sentenced to 
death for committing ‘‘an un- 
natural offense.” 

The leading brains of the Mid- 
dle Ages were employed in the 
problems of ingenious .execu- 
tion. Writes Laurence: “The wall- 
ing up of the condemned alive; 
embedding them in cement which, 
as it set, slowly crushed them 
to death; impalement on a stake; 
eating alive by ants; the cutting 
off of the flesh in strips; these 
and a thousand other methods 
reveal the pitiless fertility of the 
mind of man.” 

Prisoners who refused to plead 
to charges were starved until they 
did or died. In 1426, the English 
introduced a humane _ reform, 
placing as many weights on the 
recalcitrant’s chest as he could 
bear without being crushed, and 
feeding him a little until he con- 
fessed or died. 

In 1442, Juliana Quick was 
pressed to death for high treason 
in speaking contemptuously of 
Henry IV. Margaret Clitheron, in 
1586, was pressed to death in 
Britain for adhering to the Cath- 


~, |olic faith. Records exist of press- 


ing as late as 1770, with the quali- 
fication, however, that it ‘“‘was 
seldom inflicted, but some of- 
fenders have chosen it in order 





to preserve their estates for their 
children.” 


According to Stow, Henry VIII 
executed 72,000 of his subjects. It 
was Henry who introduced boil- 
ing to death. A cook accused of 
trying to poison a bishop’s house- 
hold was publicly boiled in a 
huge cauldron suspended over a 
pile of logs. “He suffered for two 
hours in agony before he suc- 
cumbed.” 


S LATE AS 1783 a woman was 

burned at Ipswitch for mur- 
dering her husband. Blackstone 
offered this plausible justification 
for the burning of women: ‘‘For 
as decency due to the sex forbids 
the exposing and publicly mangl- 
ing their bodies, their sentence, 
is, to be drawn to the gallows, 
and there to be burnt alive.” 
Usually they .were strangled be- 
fore burning, but the executioner 
of Catherine Hayes, burnt at Ty- 
burn in 1726, was seared by the 
rising flames and therefore drop- 
ped his strangling rope before 
he killed her. ‘“‘The spectators be- 
held her pushing the faggots from 
her, while she rent the air with 
her cries and lamentations. Other 
faggots were instantly thrown on 
her, but she survived amidst the 
flames for a considerable time, 
and her body was not perfectly 
reduced to ashes in less than 
three hours.” 


One historian places the num- 
ber of witches burnt in Europe 
during the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies at 200,000. In 1685, a woman 
63 and a girl 18 were drowned 
in the Blednoch for denying that 
James VII of Scotland was en- 
titled to rule the church accord- 
ing to his pleasure. Queen Eliza- 
beth occasionally gave orders that 
offending priests should be quite 
conscious when they were dis- 
embowelled. Conspirators in 1586 
were all disembowelled alive, 
some of them watching while 





their colleagues were so wens 
of. 

The punishment for high trea-| 
son differed from that for other| 
offenses in England in several| 
particulars, including the cutting | 
down of the hanged offender be-| 
fore death and the burning of his | 
entrails “before his face.” His | 
quarters were parboiled and dis- | 
tributed to different places as a} 
public example. 

EANWHILE, in Vienna, crimi-| 

nals were broken on the 
wheel; in France Damiens was) 
pulled in four pieces by horses, 
and persons who swore were! 
drowned; in Sweden, sorcerers 
sodomites, murderers of superiors, 
and poisoners were beheaded and 
then exposed or burned. | 

The early French guillotine was 


painted red, ‘the dark shade of |™ 


blood when exposed to air.” How 
ever, there was a serious dis 
advantage, as a chronicler of the 
time recorded: ‘The people . 

were not at all satisfied; they had 
seen nothing; the affair was too 
rapid.” In the 13 months ending 
June 8, 1794, at least 1,255 persons 
were guillotined in the Place de 
la Revolution. In two months 
1,270 persons were guillotined on | 
a new site. Guillotines became} 
popular in the provinces, too, and| 
“at Rennes blood flowed so freely | 
from the guillotine that it was 
erected over the sewer of the 


Place de Palais, so that the blood | si 


at once could be carried under 
ground.” 
There was not much protest in| 
the public press; some 300 writers | 
in Paris alone were guillotined 
At other times in Germany and | 
France, traitors and parricides 
were attached firmly to the spokes 
and hub of a huge oak whee 
Since the body does not easil 
fit onto a wheel, the executione: 
made the arms and legs fit by 
breaking them with a heavy iron 
bar. It tested his skill to avoid | 
breaking the flesh when he} 
smashed the limbs. Then the 
chest was beaten with an iron) 
bar, but not too hard, that uncon 
sciousness might come. The vic 
tim died in agony. R.D 
To be concluded 
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MIGRANTS ... 

(Continued from: Page 2) 
there is less juvenile delinquency 
among migrant youngsters” than 
among the young people gencr- 
ally. “The parents are law-abid- 
ing. If the lew says send these 
children to school 180 days, I 
think they’ll comply.” 

Garrett said the average yearly 


| salary of a migrant is only $900 


end that there has been a great 
temptation for them to take along 
children to help bring in 
more money. 

Ruth Graves of the state AFL- 
CIO, a member of the citizen's 
committee on migrant labor, told 
the committee she had studied 


their 


| the migrant problem for several 


ears and has seen what other 
ates and the federal government 
are doing on the problem. “I was 
somewhat astonished,” she said, 

when I looked at the legislative 
budget board’s figures and saw 
that the Council had. been cut off 

“Texas has more migrants than 
other state in the union,” 


any 


| Miss Graves said. ‘“‘They’re im- 


poverished, undereducated, their 
children don’t go to school, they 
don’t have enough employment, 
they have numerous health prob- 
lems. 

Other states think these people 
enough labor services,” 
e said, to feel responsible for 
welfare programs for them. “Yet 
not willing to put up a 
$10,000 to continue this 


perform 


mere 
Council 

Miss Graves said she noticed in 
the budget that $50,000 was rec- 
ommended for a quail hatchery 
in Tyler, $35,000 to the aeronau- 
tics commission, and $240,000 to 
the game and fish 
commission. ‘‘There’s something 
wrong when we’re more inter- 
ested in raising quail than in 
studying the ills of these thou- 
sands of migrants,” she said. 

The problems of the migrants 
are going to increase, she said. 
Their children, as they grow 
will remain uneducated— 
they will remain migrants.” - 

W.M. 
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polntment 

eS seiner in which you 
a Maury Maverick, Jr., 
sickens me. I do not question 
your right (although I doubt 
your wisdom) in choosing Mr. 
Maverick, if you do so because 
you think he is the best candi- 
date. I resent your attempt to 
sell calico for silk. Prior to the 
National. Convention, when lib- 
erals of the stature of Adlai 
Stevenson, Hubert Humphreys, 
Wayne Morris, and Jack Kennedy 
were available choices for the 
Presidency, your “‘liberal” Mr. 
Maverick was promoting the can- 
didacy of the Great Compromiser, 
Lyndon Johnson. What more glar- 
ing contempt for liberalism could 
he show than his endeavor to 
limit our choice to two candi- 
dates of the caliber of Johnson 
and Nixon? 

Your condescending reference 
to Gonzalez’ candidacy as a“dra- 
ma of oppressed immigrant .. . 
the felentless desire to break 
through old bonds ...a man in 
whom the Latins of our State 
should rightfully take pride’ in- 
furiates me. Why should Latins 
be more proud of him than you 
or I? Was President Kennedy's 
candidacy a “drama of oppressed 
immigrant?” I suspect the Gon- 
zalezes have been in this country 
longer than the Kennedys, if that 
means anything to you. Why this 
sudden DAR binge? 

This editorial is a departure 
from the lofty ideals expressed 
so regularly by you in the past 
which have lent courage and a 
sense of accomplishment so des- 
perately needed by liberals. I am 
disappointed, disillusioned, and 
enraged. 

Cordye Hall, 5835 Ellsworth, 
Dallas 6. 


Slovenly 

Sirs: I find it difficult to ex- 
press my surprise and disappoint- 
ment at your editorial of Febru- 
ary ll. 

The rhetoric and sentimentality 
with which you: endorsed your 
candidate, the casual labeling of 
the life and work of Henry Gon- 
zalez as only the cry of the op- 
pressed Latin American, is far 
afield from the superior writing 
and editorial responsibility which 
has always characterized the Ob- 
server, 

Please do not mistake my criti- 
cism—I uphold your right to en- 
dorse any candidate you choose, 
but I do object strenuously to the 
slovenly, thoughtless, and harm- 
ful method with which you put 
forth your endorsement. 

Gwen Gardner, Austin. 


Pro-Gonzalez 

Sirs: As State Democratic Ex- 
ecutive 
Bexar County I feel compelled to 
take a position in the dilemma in 
which liberal Democrats find 
themselves embroiled concerning 
the Senate race. 

More compelling than taking 
a position is the need to express 
my reasons, after much thought 
and painful fact finding, for the 
final decision to back Senator 
Henry B. Gonzalez. 








MARTIN ELFANT 
Sun Life of Canada 


Houston, Texas 


CA 4-0686 











Committeewoman from| #7 


First of all, since I am secre- 
tary to Commissioner Albert A. 
Pena, Jr., (State chairman of 
MAPA— Mexican Americans for 
Political Action—recently organ- 
ized statewide group endorsing 
Senator Gonzalez) I should like 
to make it patently clear that 
Commissioner Pena has from the 
beginning not influenced me in 
anyway whatsoever as to my de- 
cision. He has assured me that I 
am absolutely free to choose as 
I think best. 

Secondly, to my many labor 
friends, I am well aware that 
some of you may look upon me 
as a traitor to the labor move- 
ment. It was largely through the 
efforts of local OOPE that I 
became Committeewoman from 
Bexar County. This I have not 
forgotten, and consequently 
makes my taking the position 
against you more painful. How- 
ever, I can’t seem to forget that 
five of the six delegate votes 
from Bexar County to the State 
COPE meeting were cast for 
Henry B. Gonzalez. 

I can only say that in talking 
with the delegates at the COPE 
meeting, I learned that the true 
sentiment of a majority of the 
voting and non-voting delegates 
present was, by far, for Henry 
B. Gonzalez. When I say true 
sentiment I mean preference for 
Henry based on his qualifications 
and ability to win. You may ask, 
and justly so, why, then, did the 
majority vote for Maverick? 
There were many reasons but the 
simplest explanation, I think, 
can be made by repeating what 
one of the delegates said to a 
small group gathered before the 
COPE meeting opened, “I am for 
Henry Gonzalez, but my vote will 


-COPE? Or were the 





be for Maverick because we can’t 
embarrass our leaders.” Why 
would endorsing Gonzalez em- 
barrass our leaders? Could it be 
that they had already committed 
pressures 
from Washington too great? 

Maury Maverick, I hope, is still 
my friend. I told him on the day 
that Henry Gonzalez filed that 
I would probably support Henry 
and that I hoped he (Maury) 
would not get into the race. 
Nevertheless, I continue to look 
forward to working with Maury 
as my fellow committeeman from 
Bexar County on the State Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee. 

Sarah A. McClure, 1620 W. Mul- 
berry, San Antonio. 


From Gonzalez 
Sirs: Thank you for approving 
of me—for Latin Americans. 
Henry B. Gonzalez, State Sen- 
ate, Austin. 


Re-evaluate 

Sirs: I was quite overcome by 
the article in the Observer Feb- 
ruary 11 by Ronnie Dugger on a 
state income tax. Would it not be 
nice if some sort of a campaign 
were launched to get our worthy 
legislators to introduce a bill to 
create a state income tax? 

Possibly it is time for men of 
liberal bent to re-evaluate the 
caliber of the candidates, who 
can come up with nothing better 
than time worn policies and tired 
alternatives. The Democratic 
Party of Texas is a joke, perhaps 
our election system is also. We 
do not have leaders, but only 
mirrors, in the iegislature. 

Kenneth J. Carey, Government 
Department, St. Mary’s Univer- 
sity, San Antonio. 





Political Intelligence 


This is the week the House 
general investigating com- 
mittee will be organized, says 
Rep. Charles Ballman of Borger. 


Fd Those earnest “Citizens for 
a Sales Tax” have three 
new members on the executive 
committee: George Sandlin, Aus- 
tin; DeWitt Hicks, Waco business- 
man; J. V. Hammet, Lampasas 
attorney. 
ww A recent Belden poll alleg- 
edly revealed, without say- 
ing how many people were ques- 
tioned, that voters named their 
first choice U.S. Senate candi- 
dates in this order: Tower, 23 per- 
cent; Blakley, 20; Wilson, 15; 
Gonzalez, 9; Wright, 6; Maverick, 
2, with the rest scattered. The 
poll showed Blakley beating Tow- 
er in a run-off. 
U.S. Rep. Jim Wright of 
Fort Worth claims 22 mem- 
bers of the Democratic central 
committee are for him. 
Fd Following a challenge by 
Wright, a series of television 
debates between Wright and can- 
didate John Tower seem assured. 
Fd Ei Paso Mayor Telles has 
been offered the $17,500 am- 
bassadorship to Costa Rica At 
this writing his acceptance wes 
being predicted by the El Paso 
Herald-Post. 


the sentencing te life imprison- 
ment of a Sterling City boy for a 
murder he committed as a legal 
juvenile, four years ago, He had 








sential one that must be pre- 
served. The 57th Legislature now 
in session should act promptly to 
remove forever the barbarous 
provision which permits an adult 
to be tried for a crime committed 
as a child.” 


Dr. Robert Hausman, Bexar 

County medical examiner, 
protested Gov. Daniel’s bill to in- 
crease the minimum penalty for 
peddling dope from two years to 
five years, claiming it is the wrong 
approach and that drug addicts 
should be openly treated as pa- 
tients rather than covertly hunted 
as criminals. He said lawmen pick 
on “‘west side” addicts while leav- 
ing alone the posh victims, such 
as seven physicians in San An- 
tonio 4 Who are known addicts. 


Fd Sen. Ralph Yarborough told 

8,000 rural _ electrification 
leaders in convention that every 
Democrat in Congress has voted 
100 percent in favor of REA and 
that Bruce Alger, Texas’ only 
Republican, has voted 100 percent 
against REA. 


rad State Rep. Franklin Spears 

said he wes “chapped” by 
Bexar County Juvenile Officer 
James Lewis's refusal to appear 
on behalf of Spears’ bill to lower 
the age at which juveniles can be 
prosecuted to 15, at the judge's 
discretion. Lewis said he didn’t 
like the law and that “under no 
conditions could I testify in its 
behalf.” 

The Dallas. News said Texas 

congressmen were ‘‘flooded” 
with mail from the John Birch 
Seciety calling for the impeach- 
ment of Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren. The Society was founded by 
Robert Welsh of Boston, who ac- 
cused Eisenhower of aiding the 
Communist conspiracy. 





Governor, 


Bankers 


On Escheats Law 


(Continued From Page 1) 
hurt nearly as much as embez- 
zlements in abandoned accounts. 
We've got a terrific deficit. This 
would be a gift out of the tax- 
payers pocket to banks, oil and 
gas companies, and the rest.” 

Dewey Lawrence of Tyler, 
counsel for the Texas Bankers 
Assn., led off the opposition testi- 
mony. He said bankers are fight- 
ing the proposal “not from self- 
ishness, but from a sense of self- 
preservation and freedom of con- 
tract. We believe in preserving 
that delicate relationship between 
banker and depositor. 
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“The depositor leaves his de- 
posit with us voluntarily—seven, 
ten, twenty years, it makes no 
difference. Simply because he 
gets out of pocket for five, ten, 
twenty years, he still should be 
able to get his money back when 
he returns.”’ 

Lawrence said the bankers were 
defending ‘‘the right of the indi- 
vidual. When he puts his money 
in our banks, he should be able 
to return and get it when he 

In what he called ‘a show of 
unanimity,” Lawrence asked the 
delegation of bankers gathered in 
the courtroom for the hearing to 
stand. They did so. 

Rep. Tony Korioth asked Law- 
rence, “‘Didn’t you say last ses- 
sion you’d have no objection to a 
‘true escheats bill’?” 

“Yes I did,” Lawrence replied. 
The bill had been improved from 
last time, he said, adding that 
what he had observed then “was a 
personal feeling” and that the 
bankers had turned out to present 
their own views. 

“Have you investigated those 
36 other states to see if confidence 
in the banks have been destroyed 
there?” Korioth asked. 

“No, I haven’t had that priv- 
ilege,” Lawrence answered. 

Rep. Franklin Spears criticized 
Lawrence’s testimony on the 
grounds that the “voluntariness” 
of the depositor in putting his 
money in a bank would be ‘“‘obvi- 
ated by death. What worries me 
is a man who dies, whose Heirs 
don’t know anything about his 
account. You’ll keep that money 

Rep. Charles Wilson asked Law- 
rence if he thought the present 
proposal to be a ‘“‘true escheats 
bill.” 

“Yes I do,” Lawrence said. It 
had been changed greatly from 
1959, he said. ‘“‘But that doesn’t 
remove the feelings we have as 
a segment of the economy.” 

Scott Hudson, a Sherman bank- 
er, testified, “Someone said this 
escheats bill was around a thou- 
sand years old. Let’s think just 
a minute who it was who started 
it—the king of England. Gentle- 
men, I don’t believe in the es- 
cheats law. 

“Since the depression in 1933,” 
he said, “every banker here has 
been trying to build confidence 
with depositors. You’re asking us 
to violate that confidence. 

“We're in business to make 
money. We’re trying to do a serv- 
ice to the public for the benefit 
of the community. What if a guy 
comes in to me and says, ‘Scott, 
where's that money I put in here 
ten years ago?’ I'd have to tell 
him there was some legal riga- 
marole and we hed to send that 
money to Austin.” 

asked by Spears what he spe- 
cifically objected to in the bill, 
Hudson said, “I object to violat- 
img confidences to every Tom, 


the state capital. If you give out 
information, you're violating a 
confidence. 


Questioned by Rep. Bob Eck- 
hardt, Hudson said he further dis- 
agrees with the measure ‘‘on the 
grounds that it violates constitu- 
tional rights.” 

“Then the present escheats law 
is unconstitutional?”’ Eckhardt 
asked. 

“It may be,” Hudson said. 

Eckhardt said the principle of 
escheats had been declared con- 
stitutional several times by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. “‘T’'ll say 
this,’ Hudson replied, ‘“‘the Su- 
preme Court .has been deciding 
some cases here lately that makes 
me think about things.”’ 

“But this goes back pretty 
early,”” Eckhardt said. “It goes 
all the way back to John Mar- 
shall, doesn't it?” 

Gayner B. Jones, vice-president 
of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in Houston, testified: 
“We're opposing this bill as a 
matter of customer relationship.’’ 
The proposal ‘‘would allow the 
state treasurer and the attorney 
general to go on a fishing expe- 
dition’’ into bank accounts. 

Howard Cox, of the Capital Na- 
tional Bank in Austin, said the 
banking community “is based on 
qualities of stability and perma- 
nance.” The seven-year period, he 
said, “is too short for a bank de- 
posit to be presumed abandoned.” 
He said he would prefer a period 
of 20 years. The reporting provi- 
sions under the proposals would 
not be effective, he said, because 
Persons in other cities and coun- 
tries probably could not be 
reached. 

Cox cited several hypothetical 
cases of depositors’ leaving ac- 
counts in banks for a long period 
with intentions of returning later 
to get their money. He mentionéd 
a real example of a doctor who 
had left an account in his bank 
and retired to a small town, not 
having written a check on the 
account for ten years. After a 
long search the doctor was lo- 
cated; he informed the bank he 
had left the money there to be 
used for burial and other ex- 
penses. “It only takes this sort 
of thing to happen once,” he said, 
to destroy the depositors’ confi- 
dence. 

“We're not a rabid banking 
state,” Cox said. “We're just 
emerging. In my opinion, nothing 
should be done at this stage.” 

Each witness, when questioned 
by Korioth, said he would not 
oppose the bill if the provisions 
concerning banks were deleted. 
The subcommittee appointed by 
chairman Ballman was to have 
heard further testimony Satur- 
day. W.M. 








Do You Think 
Some Friend 
Who Thinks 
Might 
Want 
The Observer? 











Dick, and Harry who runs around 











